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Founded in Sweden thirty-three vears 
ago, the World's Student Christian 
Federation embraces over 300,000 
students in forty nations Accepting 
the hospitality of the Indian Student 
| Christian Movement, the Federation 
is holding its General Committee 
Meeting in Mysore December 5-16 
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Religion in the Colleges Dynamic Faith 


; Edited by David R. Porter 
A stimulating report of the Princeton 





Conference. Contributions by John Chapters on life questions by Llenry P. 
Grier Tlibben, Ernest H. Wilkins, Henry Van Dusen, Bruce Curry. Kirby Page, 
Sloane Coffin, Alfred E. Stearns, and Mary Redington Ely, and others. 
others. 
$1.50 $1.25 
With The Intercollegian for one year With The Intercollegian for one year 
$1.90 81.75 
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Attitudes Toward Other Faiths 


By D. J. Fleming 


Student Service Projects 


By Martin Hayes Bickham 
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Se llow to be open-minded toward other 
pus life situations. It is an application 
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‘Toward International Peace 


The President of the German Reich, the President of the United 
States of America, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the President of 


: 
: 
; 
; 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


R the French Republic, His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominions beyond the seas, Em; peror of India, His Majesty 
the King of Italy, His Majesty the E mperor of Japan, the President of 
the Republic of Poland, the President of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy should be made to the end that the 

w peaceful and friendly sales now existing between their peoples may be 
perpetuated: 

Convinced that all changes in their relations with one another should 


be sought only by pacific means and be the result of a peaceful and order- 
ly process, and che ut any signatory Power which shall hereafter seek to 
promote its national interests by resort to war should be denied the benefits 
furnished by this Treaty: 


Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other nations of 
the world will join in this humane endeavor and by adhering to the 
present Treaty as soon as it comes into force bring their peoples within the 
scope of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the civilized nations of the 
world who, having communicated one to another their full powers found 
in good and due form have agreed upon the following de 


% (1). The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of their 
) respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of nation- 

al policy in their relations with one another. 


5 


(2) pons High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin which 
may arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means. 





~From The Pact of Paris 
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Editorials 


A Bold Assumption 


S this issue appears in the colleges a hun- 
A dred representatives, from all quarters of 
the globe, will be assembling in Mysore, 
India, for the General Committee meeting of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. It is an 
intriguing and pregnant fact that the General 
Committee this year is going to India—the land 
of revolt against “the moral bankruptcy of west- 
ern civilization.” The Federation itself has some- 
times been charged with being western. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the bold assumption 
which has characterized the Federation during 
the past third of a century will now emerge with 
fresh validation. 

In spite of those who maintain that in a world 
of such vast distances and wide differences in cul- 
ture a single world agency such as the League of 
Nations, or the World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation, has proved itself a beautiful but impracti- 
cable ideal, the leaders of the Federation, in both 
the east and west, have committed themselves to 
a world community of Christian students as inclu- 
sive as the brotherhood of man and as unified as 
our common loyalty to the God revealed by Jesus 
Christ. 

The organizational difficulties in making that 
ideal concrete are patent. We look with con- 
fidence, however, for the Federation to move out 
into this new period of its life with a more com- 
plete incorporation of the contributions of na- 
tional and racial groups everywhere and with a 
positive program which by its sheer daring will 
capture the imagination and loyalty of the present 
world-generation of students. 


The Challenge of Christmas 


HEN historical criticism seems unanswer- 
| able and modern practical difficulties in- 


surmountable, the easy and comfortable 
way out is to tell ourselves that we know too little 
about Jesus to make him our master. “Intellec- 
tual Difficulty” becomes a broad highway which 
sweeps safely around the narrow road where one 
meets each day the ever recurring challenge of the 
Cross. This broad way seems to have a freedom 


not to be found in the narrow; it is hard to be 
“born again,” to “sell all thou hast,” to “choose 
the good part,” to “forgive seventy times seven” 
—in other words, to “take up thy cross” and 
follow him. 

But Christmas comes, like a clear white light, 
making us see again the immortal drama of the 
life of Jesus Christ. The babe of Bethlehem—the 
humble parents—the quiet beauty of his life witia 
the twelve—the misunderstanding and antagon- 
istic Pharisees—his face set steadfastly toward 
Jerusalem—the hill of Calvary—the resurrection. 
Place: a narrow way. Time: thirty-three years, 
yet stretching out into eternity! 

We cannot explain away the life of Jesus Christ. 
We cannot avoid the challenge of his incomparable 
life. He is the answer to the riddle of the uni- 
verse. 


Approve the Pact! 


r NHE Kellogg pact to outlaw war is more than 
a treaty. It represents one of those occa- 
sions in the progress of the race when the 

conscience of mankind moves forward to a new 

standard of moral action. What happened in the 
last century with reference to slavery is happen- 
ing now with reference to war. The intricate 
problems of international adjustments will not be 
automatically solved with the adoption of this new 
pact, but a new norm, a new base line is being 
established. The mind of the world is being 
freed from its “war-psychosis.” The Pact of 
Paris, (now with fifty-seven signatory nations) 
has its short-comings: it fails to provide the in- 
ternational machinery essential to an adequate 
dealing with international disputes and with the 
legitimate desires of the smaller nations; again, 
its reservation concerning wars of defense is cer- 
tain to lead to serious complications. But the 
fact remains that in its present form the pact is a 
forward step in world affairs comparable only to 
the formation of the League of Nations. And 
for us in America the pact has an added signifi- 
cance. It brings us back from our unnatural 
policy of “splendid isolation” and identifies us 
again with the needs and concerns of the world. 
The faith of other nations in the good will of 
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America, rudely shocked by our rejection of the 
League of Nations, has been revived. 

We must not forget, however, that the Kellogg 
pact has yet to be approved by the United States 
Senate. Powerful influences, we understand, are 
at work to emasculate the pact by reservations or 
to negate it by another big navy program. 
Either of these alternatives would rightly destroy 
the reviving faith of other nations in the sincerity 
of America and would set back by decades the 
cause of world peace. Fortunately Mr. Kellogg 
and Mr. Hoover refused to allow the pact to be- 
come a party issue in the recent campaign, but 
this has meant that there has been but little dis- 
cussion of it by the people. Those therefore who 
want America to take its full responsibility as a 
member of the community of the nations—and 
this includes a vast majority of our population— 
will need to be on the alert as the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs brings in its report. The pact 
must be approved. 


Provisional No Longer 


E are in the Association army now. Bya 

wise constitutional arrangement, any 

amendment as significant as that approved 
a year ago by the National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. reorganizing the Student Association work 
must wait one year for full ratification. During 
this period, therefore, we have been the Pro- 
visional Student Division. The October meeting 
of the National Council ratified this amendment 
by a vote not only unanimous but resonant with a 
ring which was nothing less than sweet music to 
those who have been certain that within the more 
inclusive Association fellowship a place could be 
found for a free Student Movement. The Stu- 
dent Division, and the Association Movement as a 
whole, have great things to gain from this flex- 
ible but perfectly definite connection for which 
provision is now amply made. 

A matter of almost equal encouragement was 
the approval of the budget for 1929 which was 
sent to the National Council on initiative of the 
National Student Committee and the National 
Council of Student Associations. How remark- 
able this is may be seen in the light of two other 
factors: first, that this includes $35,000 in addition 
to the Supplemental Budget approved a year ago 
and, second, that the general Movement is threat- 
ened with a large deficit unless quick success 
comes to a special effort now being made for the 
Stabilization Fund. The total budget for 1929 of 
$232,105 is a solemnizing figure, yet none thinks 
it too large to match the need and opportunity 
afforded by our vast and expanding student con- 
stituency. Of this amount the contribution re- 
quirement will be $206,635. Not many years ago 
the cost of the entire national work of the Y. M. 
C. A. was not greater than this sum, which can 
be secured only as every member and officer and 


every friend who has a warm place in his heart 
for Student Association work girds up the loins of 
his financial mind for a hard and cooperative 
piece of work. Most of this great sum will be con- 
tributed in small checks by students and relatively 
recent graduates. The fact that the National 
Student Committee is confident that so much 
money will be forthcoming and that the National 
Council now honors their confidence is as stirring 
a bit of adventuresome faith as our generation 
will ever see. 

We wish the National Council had been daring 
twice. It was marked by a better spirit than last 
year and one had a feeling that good days lie 
ahead. Yet no lead was furnished for the great 
advance which several sections of the work cry out 
for. Many of the best minds of the Council, for 
some strange reason, are satisfied if we hold our 
own merely. It is good to believe that before long 
there is bound to be some voice, either a single 
prophet or, more likely, a corporate determina- 
tion, which will refuse to listen longer with unre- 
sponsive ears to the almost heartbreaking condi- 
tion of, say, our Negro and our foreign work. 
Nothing will lift men’s hearts to dare such a re- 
sponse quicker than to see a truly great triumph 
in the immediate and next year’s financial prob- 
lem of the Student Division. It is worth earnest 
prayer and hard work. 


Changing Pilots 


HE National Council saw one _ historic 
moment of moving dramatic effectiveness. 
After a lifetime given to Y. M. C. A. work, 
mostly among students, John R. Mott has resigned 
to take up what he regards as a larger work with 
the International Missionary Council. The occa- 
sion was marked by a great speech by Dr. Mott 
at a dinner given in his honor and attended by 
some of the nation’s leaders. In his letter of 
resignation from the Y. M. C. A. general secre- 
taryship Dr. Mott gives the first public word that 
he is to resign the chairmanship of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation at its forthcoming 
meeting in India in December. As we contem- 
plate this change in his leadership we feel as 
though one of the planets had slipped out of the 
sky. We have some reason to hope that, freed 
from much of his former exacting administrative 
duties, he will now have time for a long period of 
prophetic ministry in which student audiences will 
be amply included. 
So Fred W. Ramsey, a business man of Cleve- 
land, becomes general seceretary of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. We will not forget 


that he was chairman of the committee of the 
General Board which brought about the solution 
of the tangled organizational problem last year. 
To Mr. Ramsey the representatives of the stu- 
dent Associations offer heartfelt assurances of 
unmodified loyalty and prayerful support. 
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The Path of the Peacemakers 


By Rufus M. Jones 


HERE are two possible 
ways before us if we want 
to be peacemakers. One 
way is to become experts on 
the economic phases of war; to 
pull very strongly every step to 
the encroachment of the mili- 
tary machine in America and 
everywhere else; to cry out 
against every movement that 
tends to poison the minds of 
our youth with military ideals; 
to produce everywhere we can 
an international consciousness, 
to promote and strengthen the 
League of Nations and the 
World Court and to make it 
just as difficult as possible to have another war. 
The other path is the formation of a nucleus 
group of men and women who will, under all con- 
ditions and circumstances of life, practice peace 
and exhibit a way of life which defeats the war 
mind and the war spirit. 


Converging Paths 


Both are 
necessary ways; but the second way is essential to 
our very existence as a people of God. Our entire 
method of conquest must be the method of love. 
Our entire method of conquest must be the diffu- 
sion of the spirit of friendship and fellowship and 
good will translated into everyday life. We must 
build our entire peace message, and our entire 
peace mission on a deep religious foundation. ‘We 
must, first of all, ourselves be spiritual pioneers. 
We must make Christianity and the way of love 
synonymous terms. That means that we must 
climb Calvary with Jesus Christ and not deny 
Him when danger becomes real and the cost gets 
heavier than we can bear. 

The way to which we are called is no easy way. 
We must learn to love men of all colors and of all 
races, the way Saint Francis of Assisi loved men. 
He prayed in that great prayer: “Oh, Lord, I ask 
two things before I die; first, let me feel in my 
soul, in my body even, all the pains which thou 
hast felt; but let me feel in my heart that im- 
measurable love which made thee, Son of God, 
suffer and die for poor sinners like us.” 

We must go the way of love that Gandhi has 
gone. He says: “If I have anger in my heart; 


Both of these ways are right ways. 


Note: From an address before the Five Years Meeting 
of Friends. 





Rufus M. 


if I lose my temper; that, al- 
ready, is force. And before | 
can go out and do anything for 
anybody else, I have got to make 
a conquest of myself and bring 
myself under the sway of love 
for men.” I said to him: “After 
all you have suffered, after all 
you have been through, do you 
believe that love will work?” 
And this little man—weighing 
not more than ninety pounds, 
and wearing not more than ten 
cents worth of clothes, who in 
a whole month does not spend 
as much as you pay out for 
your dinner any day —this 
little man said: “I don’t believe anything else in 
the universe as much as I believe that. That 
spirit has gone all the way down through by being 
and nothing in the world can ever take that faith 
in love out of me.” 


Jones 


Love in the Concrete 


We have got to learn to love that way, and yet 
there is a still greater One, who told us what the 
limits were of love: ‘You are to love even as I 
have loved you.” That means loving concrete 
men. There is nothing easier than to love some- 
body in the abstract. But we have got to love the 
kind of people we meet. We have got to love 
people who live in our street, and we have got to 
learn how to carry this penetrating love into our 
families, which is much more difficult, perhaps, 
than any single thing we have to do. I wish that, 
at the end of a year, each one of us might be able 
to say that our homes had been completely under 
the canopy and sway of love, and that all the de- 
cisions had been made in love. That would in- 
deed be a great step toward the conquest of 
secular civilization! 

And we must leave behind all fear. We must 
forever be done, ourselves, with gunboat Chris- 
tianity, and if we are going to send out mission- 
aries into those lands where they are going to 
interpret Christ, they must go out with the under- 
standing that they take their lives in their hands, 
and take all the chances there are, and under no 
circumstances are they to come back home on 
gunboats! You must leave all fear behind. One 
of the hardest battles to win is to get where we 
stop having fear. We have not completely 
“arrived” until we have made a complete conquest 
of fear. Let us stop being superior and let us 
stop being afraid! 
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A Plea for Nationalism 


By Edward MeClung Fleming 
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on Ameri- vote for a better world. 
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hears the 
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tant credit ments. 
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remote diplomatic office come 
long, long, questioning looks, 
and on factory, athletic field, 
stage and publishing house 
rests the gaze of a grown-up 
world deeply interested and 


2nd. 


It is easy to get a unanimous 


tails of that better world and the 
question of intermediate steps 


is bound to elicit differing judg- 
The editors solicit re- 
plies limited to 500 words to be 
received not later than December 
It is proposed to publish 
three or four such replies next 
month, provided that they have 
something constructive to offer. 


without the song; that giver 
is a beggar that has no gift, 
and to the destitute mind sleep 
brings but a pale and empty 
dream. 

Now no one can deny that 
our student generation holds 
a dream for its world. Nor 
can its dream for a moment 
be considered a pale and 
empty one, for it is certainly 
one of the greatest and 
noblest that have ever filled 
the mind of youth. Its theme 
is internationalism, a_ spirit 
that leaps all national bound- 
aries to embrace the entire 


The de- 


This article 





concerned in the commanding 


world in its interests, sympa- 





behavior of the care-free, 
laughing youth who has stridden into its grey- 
haired midst. 

But our first burst of pride, engendered by par- 
ticipation in this prominence and this authority, 
is tempered by a sobering sense of tremendous re- 
sponsibility as we discern among the many ad- 
miring and envious eyes some that seem to search 
our innermost souls for promise of a deeper 
leadership capable of preserving and enriching 
the most cherished and sacred fruits of long and 
painful history. One cannot fail to sense the 
challenge when an influential German professor 
quietly draws us aside and reminds us that the 
writing of world history is now in our hands, and 
that the very life spirit of our world community 
will be directed by our student generation, which 
must inevitably have to pronounce the keynote of 
our corporate striving for years to come. And, 
indeed, there has been generated in the recent 
activity of Wall Street and Washington a momen- 
tum which must carry us, in spite of ourselves, 
into an ever more critical position of influence and 
power whence our ideals and our dreams must 
shape the consciousness of the world. 


“By a Dream Possessed”’ 


Fine words, and often have we heard them 
preached to us! True, but have we ever asked 
ourselves just what are these ideals and just what 
are these dreams that we cherish for our world? 
That we shall be able tomorrow to raise a loud 
voice is being daily decided for us; but what shall 
our lips utter tomorrow at dawn when we raise 
our voices and the world listens? The bow is 
worthless without the arrow; the harp is dead 


thies and aspirations. It holds 
up an ideal of a world-society based on cooperation, 
mutual understanding and mutual trust, . freed 
forever from the bonds of war. But this is an 
impersonal dream that belongs to the whole 
world, and is shared by the youth of France and 
Germany as well as of America. By its very uni- 
versal nature it tends to obscure the dynamic 
value of the national unit. Are we not so fasci- 
nated by the soaring spires of this great and beau- 
tiful cathedral to which every nation shall con- 
tribute its own handiwork that we are tempted to 
forget the particular chapel which it is ours to 
build? Preoccupation with arbitration ma- 
chinery, legal technicalities, news bureaus, eco- 
nomic systems, government protests, and even in- 
ternational student conferences will certainly 
hasten the day of universal peace, but also tends 
to subordinate the fact that in the meantime, and 
especially after it, we must live our own national 
life, and must therefore equip ourselves intelli- 
gently to administer the national heritage which 
will be ours. 


Seeking Our Unique Gift 

For there is still a great role to be played 
through national units. In our reaction to the 
narrow, self-centered patriotism which we have 
seen to be detrimental to world peace, we tend to 
forget that there are healthy, necessary, good- 
willed contributions to be made by national 
groups. Our energies must work through na- 
tional forms, and our activities arise from na- 
tional springs of power and inspiration. The 
world is still to be enriched by the special contri- 
butions of particular cultures and particular 

(Turn fo page 72) 
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The Finality of Jesus 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE religion of most stu- 
dents today is centered in 
the personality of Jesus. 
Their faith is less Biblical than 
that of their fathers and the 
creeds of the Church mean 
practically nothing to them. 
They find that they escape the 
conflict between the facts of 
modern science and traditional 
religious cosmologies most eas- 
ily by simply not bothering 
with the creeds and by accepting Jesus rather 
than the Bible as their authority or as their in- 
spiration. 

However, the position which Jesus holds in the 
religion of the modern generation is by no means 
a uniform one. To some he is simply a challenging 
moral leader. They speak of the “Jesus way of 
life’ —a phrase which has acquired a real meaning 
despite its atrocious grammar. Others try to ac- 
cept the authority of Jesus not only in his ethical 
but in his religious attitudes. They want to be- 
lieve, in other words, not only in the efficacy of 
love as Jesus believed in it but in the cosmic valid- 
ity of the principle of love as Jesus did. It would 
seem to the present writer that the second posi- 
tion, rather than the first, is the real minimum in 
Christian conviction. The religion of Jesus and 
the ethics of Jesus are woof and warp of one 
fabric. It is quite possible to develop some kind 
of moral decency and even a high type of moral 
idealism by separating the ethics of Jesus from 
the religion of Jesus, by espousing the one while 
denying the validity of the other. But such a 
position is hardly Christian and it would be better 
to hold it without appealing to the authority of 
Jesus. The kind of love which Jesus revealed in 
his life is not easily achieved, if it can be achieved 
at all, upon the basis of a totally secular appraisal 
of reality. It is difficult to make love real in hu- 
man relations if the adventure of love is not in- 
itiated upon the assumption that the universe it- 
self has love at the heart of it. Even if a high 
type of love could be attained in some measure 
without the religious background of the position 
of Jesus, the kind of serenity which was his is 
quite beyond the purely secular idealist. His 
serenity was the natural fruit of his religious 
faith, of his naive confidence in the love of the 
“Father in heaven.” I can not share the contempt 
of some ‘religious people for the “merely moral 
man.” I think it inevitable that some people 
should become so obsessed with the impersonal 
character of modern civilization and of the imper- 
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sonal cruelties of the natural world that the glori- 
ous assumption or affirmation of Jesus that the 
love of God is the final fact in the universe can 
have no meaning for them. But that does not 
prove that it has no meaning. Let their moral 
idealism stand for what it is worth. No doubt 
the moral idealist who has little or no religion is 
preferable to the conventionally religious person 
who is morally inert. But that does not make 
him a Christian. There may be no particular 
value in defining the minimum in Christian con- 
viction. Certainly such definitions ought not be 
used to exclude people from membership in the 
Christian fellowship. But there ought at least be 
no confusion about this matter. Men who deny 
the validity of the religion of Jesus may incarnate 
more than one value of his life but they can not 
approximate the temper of his life and they will 
not finally feel at home in any fellowship which 
places Jesus at its center. The reason they ought 
not be excluded from the religious fellowship is 
simply that there is always the possibility that 
men who try to make love God, will finally dis- 
cover that God is love. If they can not discover 
that, they will in time be forced to exclude them- 
selves from a religious fellowship. 


Beyond the Minimum 


If then the religion of Jesus as well as the 
ethics of Jesus is the minimum test of Christian 
conviction the question arises whether there is 
anything beyond this to which a modern Christian 
might reasonably hold. The historic Christian 
community is built not so much upon the religion 
of Jesus as upon the religion about Jesus. It does 
not only believe in God after the manner of Jesus 
but it makes Jesus the revelation of the God in 
which it believes. In the faith of the historic 
church “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.” Can a modern man share that 
faith? If it means that the revelation of God in 
Jesus was guaranteed by and is dependent upon a 
miraculous birth, it is obvious that most modern 
men can not share it. But I do not believe that 
the Christ idea is dependent upon any miracle nor 
yet that it requires any metaphysical definition of 
the personality of Jesus for its support. However 
untenable many theologies which insist upon de- 
fining Jesus metaphysically, it does not follow that 
Jesus can no longer be the Christ, the revealer of 
God, to the modern man. I would not claim that 
Christianity is not valid or true without Christ 
but I do believe that the Christ idea adds potency 
to the Christian conviction. 
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When dealing with life’s ultimate and partly in- 
effable truths, symbolism becomes essential or at 
least helpful. Jesus is the effective symbol of the 
love of God and of the character of God. That is 
to say, he is the revelation of God. But it must 
be remembered that all symbols are inadequate 
for the purpose of giving a total description of the 
reality they represent. Jesus called God “father” 
and thereby used a symbol drawn from human ex- 
perience to describe the moral qualities of God. 
‘the symbol is hardly adequate to define God meta- 
physically. Jesus was in fact not greatly inter- 
ested in the metaphysical attributes of God. It is 
certainly dangerous therefore to make the person 
of Jesus into a symbol of any metaphysical truth. 
And it is still more perilous to assume that Jesus 
must have shared some of the metaphysical at- 
tributes of God and worry about the nature and 
extent of his omniscience or omnipotence. When 
we say that God is like Jesus we mean that the 
is something in the cosmos which is relevant to 
the kind of reality which is revealed in personality 
and which is revealed most perfectly in the high- 
est personality we know. Personality in one sense 
is the incarnation of values and ideas in the uni- 
verse of things. Just as in Jesus the “word is 
made flesh” and love is made real in history, so in 
God love is enfleshed in reality and the ideal is 
made progressively real in the cosmos. In that 
sense Jesus is the revelation of God and the cross 
of Jesus is the perfect revelation of the fact that 
love conquers life and the ideal conquers the real 
only at the price of pain. Even God can not win 
his victories without paying a price for them. 
Whenever the word is made flesh and the ideal en- 
ters history it is partially defeated and gains its 
final victory only through crucifixions. 

Symbols and Spirit 

The Jews, for whom moral law rather than per- 
sonality is the symbol of God, will always feel that 
the Christian idea of God as revealed in a person 
is a Greek conception which therefore lacks uni- 
versal and ultimate validity. While it may not be 
possible for Jews and for others who are accus- 
tomed to different modes of thought, to accept the 
Christ idea, that does not invalidate the idea. We 
would be foolish to hold those in contempt who 
can not arrive at the knowledge of God by the aid 
of this historic symbol. But we would be just as 
foolish to sacrifice an historic symbol which has 
proven its efficacy and potency in history. The 
Jewish religion, spiritually much more closely re- 
lated to Christianity than the bigots of either 
faith are willing to admit, did not after all win 
any considerable peoples outside of its own racial 
group. It is still the religion of one race. Chris- 
tianity has meanwhile made its appeal to all peo- 
ples and won followers among all races. Is it not 
logical to assume that the difference in the mis- 
sionary potency of the two lies in the place which 


the personality of Jesus has in the Christian 


faith? There is no great difference in the spir- 
ituality of the two. The difference lies in their 
power. Christ does not make Christianity true 


but he makes its truth historically potent. Not 
only the history of Judaism in comparison with 
Christianity but the history of liberal Christian 
churches of a certain type seems to prove this 
point. There is a type of Christian liberalism 
which places its main doctrinal emphases upon 
negating traditional Christologies. One is bound 
to have considerable sympathy with this proce- 
dure because orthodox Christologies do usually 
contain elements which are quite unacceptable to 
a modern man. But a purely negative position in 
regard to Jesus does not seem to make for a po- 
tent religious life, no matter how true it may be in 
comparison to ancient formulas. A unique and 
transcendent personality is after all the most ade- 
quate symbol of the ultimate nature of the uni- 
verse, as religious and poetic insight conceives it. 
To rob the Christian religion of this effective 
symbol is to rob it of power. 


A PLEA FOR NATIONALISM 
’ (From page 70) 
peoples, giving to the world the fruits of their 
own genius and the blossoms of their own unique 
society. 

Yet the American student is hardly conscious of 
any such American ideal. His greatest gift to 
world student projects today is a financial one- 
valuable but rather impersonal. He brings to the so- 
lution of world problems a refreshing hopefulness 
(not always springing from realities) vigorous re- 
sourcefulness, ingenuity, and often thoroughness, 
but hardly a creative ideal which is his own. 

Thus while we continue with our peace pro)- 
ects, we might do well at the same time to look 
within ourselves for our own unique, personal, in- 
dividual contribution, the fruit of our own growth 
and experience, the gift of our own history, the 
blossom of our own society and our own culture to 
be manifested in the days of.peace’.come. This 
means diligent, sympathetic study of our own 
American genius, striving to liscover through its 
many manifestations in our national life today 
what of the unique and valuable there is in it that 
seeks expression and for which the world waits. 

And if we sincerely seek to discover that which 
shall be ours to give when we attain unto matur- 
ity, we shall surely find it, for it has been form- 
ing this long time though not yet made articulate; 
and shall one day give light to the world though it 
has not yet kindled its flame within us. And then 
the bow will have its arrow, the harp its song, the 
giver his gift, and we shall be led to fashion a 
great dream that, on the morrow when our voices 
are raised, we can shout aloud to the world listen- 
ing. 
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The “How” of Religious Discovery 


Last month we began an in- 
quiry into the ways for the dis- 
covery of religion. We noted 
that what people most want is 
not to know what religion is 
but how it may become a real- 
ity to them. Two pathways 
were suggested—the way of 
honest intellectual inquiry and 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 








everybody-is-doing-it level of 
existence. One does not need 
religion to remain on _ that 
traditional level. It is rather 
for those who want to live 
nobly and beyond the ordinary, 
into that exquisite margin of 
life where all experience is 
measured by the highest good 


For a year a Commission has 
been studying what the message 
of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciations should be in this partic- 
ular time of social challenge and 
personal bewilderment. Mr. 
Van Dusen’s two articles will 
lead many on to a first-hand 





to live with complete allegiance 
to the best we know. We con- 


study of the report: itself. 


for oneself and other people.” 
But if your life gradually 





tinue the inquiry with four 





further suggestions, again fol- 
lowing the outline of the Commission on the Mes- 
sage of the Student Movement. 


II 


THIRD way to the discovery of religion is 

“through the experience of fellowship with 

those whom we believe have found what 
we seek, with all who have in greater or less de- 
gree tested the Christian faith with their lives, 
and with those who are just beginning the 
Christian life with us. The faith of religious 
men of the past and of the present reinforces our 
own faith.” 

We ourselves are persons. To most of us re- 
ligion will come most vitally through persons. 
That is one reason, though not the most import- 
ant, why we believe that God is_ personal. 
Friendship with those who have lived or are 
living fearlessly or beautifully may introduce us 
into an experience of religion. 

But, here again, it can come only through a cer- 
tain kind of friendship. Take our fellowship as 
men and women. No phase of life should be 
more rich in religious insight and growth; but it 
must be a fellowship in quality a thousand miles 
removed from our familiar campus standards of 
dating and parties and talk—yes, and even of 
much of the association of men and women in re- 
ligious work. Fellowship which leads to God in- 
cludes a profound appreciation one for another; it 
is also marked by a complete absence of any sub- 
conscious desire to use or possess or direct the 
other person; by an easy frankness made possible 
only where each recognizes in his fellows no mo- 
tive which is not apparent and mutually under- 
stood; by great common interests or a common 
task which can lift the fellowship above preoccu- 
pation with one another and lend to it perspective, 
steadiness and drive. In friendship, as in all 
other aspects of our experience, religion is “not 
for the students who live comfortably on the 


grows in its experience of such 
fellowship — fellowship with 
one and another individual who shares with you 
the deeper aspirations and hopes and the greater 
failures of which the world is always ignorant, 
fellowship with like-purposed groups of com- 
rades in the pressing practical task of making the 
Kingdom of God real in this world, fellowship 
with the prophetic spirits of the centuries who 
have lived what in our best moments we dare to 
aspire to touch—then you may find yourself at 
one of the widest doorways to the heart of re- 
ligion. Ultimately we believe the great affirma- 
tions of the Christian faith because we have seen 
them reflected in the faces of men and women; we 
discover religion coming to possess our lives be- 
cause a live coal from another’s burning experi- 
ence has lodged there and caught fire. 
Through Beauty 

teligion also comes “through the recognition of 
beauty in the arts and in nature. We believe that 
our response to beauty should not be a substitute 
for religion, as it is often in danger of becoming, 
but an important approach to religion itself.” 

In this practical, success-bound nation of ours, 
beauty has been neglected as an avenue to truth 
or to goodness or to God. Because religion has so 
disdained art, art has tended to despise religion 
and to substitute the worship of beauty for the 
worship of God. We are living in the moment of 
change. Indications of a reviving interest in 
beauty are legion. The fact that very few college 
students have failed to sense it in the air and to 
give approval to it is not without its dangers. 
The history of culture tells all too clearly that 
artistic interest has often been the enemy, not the 
creator of the good life and of social progress. 

But true beauty, joyously and reverently ex- 
perienced, is a sacrament of religion. It gives to 
the spiritual life insights, depth, purity and un- 
derstanding which come in like quality from no 

1 MESSAGE OF THE 
Association Press. 25c. 
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other source. Followed alone, beauty may be a 
deceptive and dangerous pathway to religion. 
But, pursued in conjunction with the others, it 
brings rare gifts, gifts indispensable to the rich- 
est experience. 


Experiments in Worship 


“We think of worship in one sense as a char- 
acteristic of the whole life of a religious man, but 
there should be definite periods, at times alone 
and at times in the company of others, when we 
reverently give ourselves to God with apprecia- 
tion and loyalty. We should become familiar 
with forms of worship other than our own; thus 
we may enrich our own experience and increase 
our realization of the universal Christian 
Church.” 

Here I would make two suggestions: 

(a) Seek experience in forms of public worship 
other than those you are most familiar with. 
Most of us are ignorant of the amazing richness 
to be found in the many different types and ap- 
proaches to religion which together make up the 
Universal Christian Church. We have been 
brought up in a particular denomination, perhaps 
a particular local church; we know none other. It 
may be that worship has grown stale to us and no 
longer helps us. It may be that temperamentally 
we are unsuited for this particular form of wer- 
ship, that we never could be at home in it. But, 
somewhere in the broad range of Christian ex- 
perience—from the Anglo-Catholic Mass to the 
Friend’s meeting—there is worship fitted to our 
need. Many members of the Student Movement 
are finding unexpected enrichment of spirit 
through just such experimentation. And there is 
coming to them another great value; they are en- 
tering into an appreciation of followers of Christ 
whose ways heretofore have been unknown or un- 
attractive to them. They are coming to under- 
stand what it means to be a part of the Universal 
Fellowship of Christ. 

(b) Make experiments in private worship. 
There is no point in our religious life where we 
are less fertile in imagination, less daring in ex- 
periment. For those who have never been able 
to know reality in prayer-life, to whom prayer is 
hardly more than word-saying, the repetition of a 
rote, | would propose one specific experiment. 
Select some spot in your room which you may keep 
fairly free from other uses. Set it apart as the 
place where each day you will spend a few min- 
utes in private meditation. Hang there a portrait 
of Christ, or perhaps a simple wooden cross, or 
some religious picture of especial meaning to you. 
If you like, place nearby two candles or a few 
flowers or a few favorite devotional books. At 
least once each day sit or kneel at that place and 
concentrating your eyes and your imagination 
upon the cross or on the picture, read slowly a 
gospel, or someone’s prayers, or a favorite devo- 


tional book. Let that spot be to you a miniature 
sanctuary. Many will disapprove of this sugges- 
tion, I know. But, in a world whose atmosphere 
is dominantly secular and whose interests are 
dominantly pagan, I believe you and I need the 
aid of one place where we can ourselves create 
never-failing spiritual associations. It is merely 
allowing our eyes and our imaginations to aid our 
good purposes. Those who thus establish for 
themselves a place of worship will find gradually 
building within their lives an inner sanctuary 
which requires no external symbols. And they 
will discover themselves more and more able to 
make of any spot, however unfavorable, a place of 
genuine worship. 


Unescapable Religion 


These are all conscious and useful avenues to re- 
ligious experience: They are not alternative but 
complementary. But I must confess that the ma- 
jority of those men and women whom I most ad- 
mire have come into their religious growth in 
quite another way. It has not come through de- 
liberate search, but largely unsought. For, to re- 
peat an old story, true religion is not something 
to be striven after and acquired. It is not some- 
thing which you get; it is something which gets 
you. Human experience is always pretending to 
cry out with Job, “O, that I knew where I might 
find God. I go forward but I cannot find him; 
backward but I cannot perceive him.” But the 
voice of the truly religious person is always re- 
plying, “Whither shall I go from thy spirit? Or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If | 
ascend up into heaven thou art there; if I make 
my bed in hell, behold thou art there.” The power 
we seek from religion is not won by straining 
after it and laying hold of it; it is a gift to those 
who tackle religion’s obvious tasks. It is not 
something you do; it is something which is done 
to you. That suggests the main pathway to re- 
ligion. 

All around you at this very moment are tasks to 
be done, needs to be met, adventures to be dared. 
Some are very homely, simple needs—the needs 
of your roommate; of the lonely fellow in the next 
corridor; of the postman and the bootblack and 
your best friend. Some are striking and com- 
manding needs—dead wrong situations in campus 
life, maladjustment and injustice and fear in so- 
ciety’s life. Each need implies a task. Some of 
those are your tasks. It is these tasks which are 
the Christian God’s chief concern. As you share 
too in his concern by sharing actively in the tasks, 
you are most likely to enter into a growing and 
certain fellowship with him. Then life takes on 
new meaning. 
experience stand forth in bold relief. Then you 
understand why the thinkers and seers of the 
world have talked so much about suffering and 

(Turn to page 77) 


Then the lights and shadows of 
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The Fellowship of Silence 


By John W. Darr 


N the ancient convent of San Marco at 

Florence, above the doorway leading to 

the cloister there is a fresco of St. Peter, 
Martyr, by Fra Angelico. There he stands, as he 
has stood throughout the centuries, finger on lip, 
saying to us as he said to the members of that 
early Brotherhood, for whom the fresco was 
painted: Silence. Over four other doorways of 
the cloister are other frescoes, each inculcating 
one of the other monastic virtues. Obedience; 
Self Sacrifice; Enthusiasm for Divine Learning 
and, most beautiful of the series, the lunette of 
Christ as a Pilgrim welcomed by two Brothers. 
This last is placed over the door of the guest 
house as a reminder to hospitality or brotherly 
love. 

All of these virtues are what might have been 
expected; but what about Silence? Has it any 
place in the world today? Is it not time that that 
fresco faded away on the dim walls of time? 
Yet it does not fade and now and again there are 
those who discover how potent a virtue silence is. 


Discipline of Silence 


Going back across the centuries one finds that, 
almost without exception, those who have at- 
tained unto that vital and victorious sense of the 
reality of things unseen which has made them 
conquerors and more than conquerors have been 
those who have known the disciplines of standing 
long “in deep mid-silence, open door’d to God.” 
Says Dr. Fosdick, “Wherever in history there has 
been a prophet who has smitten this world like 
the shaft of water at Niagara smiting the tur- 
bines and saying ‘Move!’ you will find a man who 
has known the disciplines of silence and medita- 
tion.” Take such a man as John Wesley, who 
was undoubtedly the busiest man of his genera- 
tion. He is said to have traveled more miles, 
done more work and preached more sermons than 
any man since Paul. But here is his secret from 
a letter written in his eighties to a friend: “You 
do not understand my manner of life,” he writes, 
“It is true that I travel four or five thousand 
miles a year. But I generally travel alone in my 
carriage and consequently am as retired ten 
hours in a day as if I were in a wilderness. On 
the other days I never spend less than three 
hours (frequently ten or twelve) in the day alone. 
So there are few persons in the kingdom who 
spend so many hours secluded from all company.” 

Now it seems that this practice of silence and 
meditation is something to which this hurrying 
and noisy age of ours needs sorely to be recalled. 


The speeding up of modern life, the constant 
pressure under which we all live whether in col- 
lege or out, always at cudgels with the crowd, 
leaves very little room for the exercise of those 
contemplative virtues upon which in the last 
analysis a vigorous and robust spiritual life and 
faith depend. A New Yorker has written a 
poem entitled On a Subway Express in which he 
describes his use of subway rides as a time for 
prayer. He ends by saying: 


You that ’neath country skies can pray 
Scoff not at me, the city clod— 
My only respite of the day, 
Is this wild ride with God. 


There is both glory and pe*hos in those lines. 
I can think of no better use to which a subway 
ride could be devoted than to prayer—if one can 
manage it. But even if one can manage it the 
triumphant personal experience of God of which 
our age stands so much in need will never be 
achieved by such haphazard cultivation of the 
spiritual life. That will be recovered only as we 
learn those disciplines of meditation which the 
Psalmist had in mind when he said “My soul 
wait thou in silence for God.” And against the 
practice of silence and meditation all the tenden- 
cies of our age are set. To be doing something 
or be saying something, often without thinking 
whether it is worth the doing or worth the say- 
ing, is the mood of the time. Activity is our 
ideal. We are all smitten with the superstition 
of being busy. Men run to and fro, hither and 
yon, each trying to make himself heard above 
the chatter of his fellows. 


Silence and the Church 


Indeed, I wonder whether any Protestant min- 
ister can speak in praise of silence without his 
attitude seeming to be an affection or a pose, 
since our own church services, full to overflowing 
with the unceasing voice of organ, choir and min- 
ister, can hardly be described as conducive to the 
practice of that virtue. Only three or four years 
ago, in an article appearing in the Yale Review, 
so conservative a person as the late Francis E. 
Clark, founder of the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety, declared that in his judgment the reason for 
the falling off in church attendance “is the wor- 
ship of the sermon instead of the worship of 
God; and that it is sermon idolatry which we 
must chiefly blame for the really deplorable con- 
dition of many churches.” And at about the 
same time, Henry Dwight Sedgwick published a 
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volume of essays entitled Pro Vita Monastica in 
the preface to which he declared that without the 
contemplative virtues which the Church has so 
largely cast into the limbo of forgotten things, 
“Christianity goes about its tasks halt and 
maimed in hopeless inadequacy” and that if 
Christianity is to lead, if not the many, at least 
the few, that seek the spiritual life, she must 
supplant her active virtues with the contempla- 
tive virtues and the practice of them, and enlarge 
her ideal of service with the notion that to medi- 
tate upon things divine until all lesser desires fall 
away is to render a service to men at least equal 
to that rendered by the active virtues.” We may 
not agree with either of these points of view yet 
we must admit that in Protestant services of 
worship we have been so eager to occupy the 
time that even the slightest element of silence 
seems altogether awkward and painful. We have 
been supremely concerned to have something hap- 
pening every moment of the time. From the en- 
trance of the first worshipper to the exit of the 
last the organ must be playing, the choir must be 
singing, the minister must be reading or praying 
or preaching. We have driven out silence. We 
have left no place for the word, “Be still and 
know that I am God.” We have made it difficult 
for anybody to say, “My soul is silent unto God; 
of Him cometh my salvation.” 


No Negative Affair 


For three years | spent my summer vacations 
in a community founded and still made up largely 
of members of the Society of Friends. On Sun- 
days I attended the Quaker meeting. It would be 
difficult for me to express in words how ill at ease 
I was at first. Throughout the 
preceding months, Sunday after 


principles of living by which alone, at this late 
date, we are beginning to see that an enduring 
and Christian civilization can be built. Mark 
you, that silence has been no negative affair. 
With the Society of Friends at its best, silence has 
never been an end in itself. Rather it has been a 
supreme venture of faith—the faith that where 
two or three are gathered together the divine 
presence would be in their midst; that just inso- 
far as they yield themselves to Him, and yield 
their wills to His will, He will make known that 
will and carry it out through them in undreamed- 
of ways. The silence of the Quaker meeting is 
the yielding of one’s whole self, body and soul, 
above all the will, to be channels of the divine 
will. The Quaker silence is essentially a sur- 
render built upon the faith which all of us pro- 
fess, the faith that with all our feebleness and 
ignorance God’s power can work through us, every 
day men and women, if we place ourselves com- 
pletely at his disposal and then are obedient to 
the promptings of His spirit. And such a silence 
can never be a negative or an empty matter. 
Where there is such active desire to know the will 
of God, and such alert readiness to obey, silence 
must always bea living fountain and never a stag- 
nant pool. 

One wonders how much our ordinary Protestant 
services of worship might not only be enriched 
but made productive of power, if we should set 
ourselves to learn the disciplines of silence instead 
of indulging in an orgy of sound — how much 
more zealously the Church would apply itself to 
the real business of the Kingdom, with something 
of the old apostolic fervor, if such a practice of 
surrender to God in silence should become an in- 

creasing factor in our Sunday 





services. One wonders how 





Sunday, I had been conducting a 
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service in my own church where Silence instance, might disappear. 
every moment was occupied with But it is not merely a matter 
activity of some description — God must have loved the mechanics of worship. We 


and now I sat down with a com- 


need not wait for others with 





pany of worshippers who sought 
to hear the “still, small voice 
that reached the prophet’s ear.” 
1 was bored beyond words. But 
it was not long until the service 
seemed less of a bore than at 
first and I began to feel its 
charm — to feel that there was 
something real in that fellow- 
ship of silence; that silence, 
rightly used, may be indeed a 
means of grace. 

For it must have struck you 
as a remarkable thing that the 
Quakers—or more properly the 
Society of Friends—should have 
arrived so long before the rest 
of society at those essential 


silence, for he laid a stillness on 
the sunset and the dawn; upon 
the moment when the bird has 
gone, leaving a note, high sung, 
within the glade, more sweet 
than when he sang it; moons 
that pass too full of forests’ 
changelessness for sound; creep- 
ing of little frosts along the 
ground ; silence of growth among 
the summer grass. 

God must have deeply loved 
the silences, for is there one of 
us who has not heard prompt- 
ings to silence that he speaks not 
of? 

MAViIs C. BARNETT. 








whom we may unite in a social 
silence. It is a way that we 
may each one take for himself— 
the inward path that leads to 
first-hand experience of God. 
“God is not real to us!” we cry. 
How can He be real to some of 
us? What conditions have we 
fulfilled ? 

Even in the physical world 
there are things of which we be- 
come aware only ‘when silence 
has closed about us. Thus 
travelers who visit the ancient 
city of Shechem in Palestine are 
told that underneath the city 
there run perennial streams of 
water. The hurried tourist stands 
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in the market place and listens in vain to hear 
them. But if he waits until the bazaars are closed, 
and the hum of traffic has died down, and night has 
folded the city in sleep—then, standing almost 
anywhere within the gates, he can hear the sound 
of rushing water. So they who make a time of 
quiet in their busy, hurrying lives to listen to the 
deeper undertones which the din of day drowns 
out, are pervaded by an unwonted calm and sense 
of certainty, because at last they know “the hills 
where their life rose and the sea where it goes” — 
because in the stillness they have come to know 
that He is God. 

If we would give ourselves daily to learning the 
disciplines of silence in the sincere spirit of sur- 
render and obedience, I venture to predict that 
in ways undreamed-of the path of individual duty 
would open up before us, that the Kingdom of 
God would come more speedily upon this earth, 
and the “hearing of the ear” which is the curse of 
formal religion today would be changed for us at 
least—because of our own vital first-hand expe- 
rience—into Job’s triumphant assertion: “I had 
heard of thee with the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee.” 


THE “HOW” OF RELIGIOUS DISCOVERY 
(From Page 74) 
tragedy and frustration. You begin to sense why 
it is that a Cross is the symbol of our religion. 
To be sure, all of this will come, if at all, very 
slowly. That is as it should be. But take the 


obvious tasks of the campus and society seriously ; 
seek to identify yourself with unpopular causes 
which demand support; develop the habit of seiz- 
ing the little opportunities for service which ap- 
pear moment by moment in the daily round; take 
out life membership in the construction gang of a 
better social order—and you may discover, not 
that you stand at the portal of religion, but that 
religion has silently built itself around your life 
as a sanctuary in the center of which you are al- 
ready standing. To change the figure, the life- 
blood of religion is already flowing through and 
gradually transforming your life. You find your- 
self in ‘“‘a Presence which claims you, renews your 
powers, and then leads you out into all of life.” 

Religion is one of the strangest and most para- 
doxical facts in all of life. When it becomes real 
to any one of us, religion seems not so much the 
discovery of something new as the recollection of 
something vaguely familiar. Centuries ago this 
fact so impressed Plato that he was led to infer 
a previous incarnation and to suggest that our 
knowledge is simply the recollection of things 
known before. There is something of this sense 
about religion. When it becomes real, we feel 
that it is something which belonged to us all along. 
All of which is simply to remind ourselves that re- 
ligion is not the superimposition of something 
from without, but the calling to life of something 
dormant within. The roots of religion are al- 
ready deeply planted in each of us. The purpose 
of these “ways of religious discovery” is not to 
implant them but merely to feed them and prune 
them and bring them to fruit. 


> ©. 


Great-souled Christ, on this day of your birth we who are not Chris- 


tians bow before you. 


We love and worship you, we non-christians, 


for to Asia you are bound by ties of blood. Oh teacher of love, come 


down into our hearts and teach us to feel the sufferings of others, to 


serve the leper and the outcast with an all-embracing love. 


—An Indian Poet. 
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The Philosopher’s Chair 











LAW AND MORALITY 


N the melting pot of our American life are 

easily destroyed not only the racial preju- 

dices which make for disunity, but the cul- 
tural, moral and religious traditions by which life 
is disciplined and kept wholesome. That ex- 
plains why Americans turn so desperately to and 
have such unlimited confidence in law as a basis 
of moral action. Yet, in spite of a plethora of 
laws issuing from state and national legislative 
assemblies, our life is morally chaotic and every 
city fights vainly against crime waves. 

* * * * 

What we have not learned is that law is im- 
potent to establish moral discipline. Laws may 
on occasion add prestige to a moral standard al- 
ready adopted by the public through religious, 
cultural and moral influence and the punishment 
which these laws provide for infraction may have 
a slightly deterrent effect upon chaotic indi- 
viduals. But they do not automatically or in- 
evitably reduce the chaos in society itself. The 
tragedy of our American cities, and to a certain 
extent of our educational centers, is that they are 
filled with people who have been emancipated 
from the traditions and inheritances of their 
fathers without possessing the energy or intelli- 
gence to fashion new standards and loyalties by 
which the chaotic forces of life might be disci- 
plined and guided. If there is anything worse 
than slavish loyalty to traditional standards of 
moral and cultural values it is complete emancipa- 
tion from them, 

* * * * 

It is no easy task to give America—filled with 
heterogeneous racial, religious and cultural ele- 
ments—a moral and a cultural discipline. The 
task involves the perpetuation of what is good in 
every tradition without permitting the conflict of 
standards and traditions to result in their mutual 
destruction. But however great the task it can 
not be evaded by resort to legal pressure. Laws 
do not make people moral. The problems which 
America faces must be solved in the schools, the 
churches and the homes. If they can not be solved 
there the police power of the state can not supply 
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the deficiency. The sooner the American people 
lose their naive confidence in the force of law the 
readier will they be to undertake the tremendous 
task of ordering life by the moral, cultural and re- 
ligious forces which alone can bring the chaotic 
desires of men under some kind of control. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 

New York. 





Passing Events 








A MONTHLY ANALYSIS OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


The best informed man upon world affairs in 
America has been elected President of the United 
States. His foreign policy should be correspond- 
ingly enlightened. We shall watch with keen 
anticipation for indications of Mr. Hoover’s atti- 
tude on Caribbean questions; outlawry of war; 
League of Nations; debts; the Far East, and kin- 
dred problems. 

1K ot K 2K 


Now that the Nicaraguan election is over and 
the liberal Moncada elected, should we get out? 
And if a revolution follows our withdrawal, should 
we stay out, or intervene again? An interesting 
question for debate. 

* a * * 

The British and French reservations to the 
Kellogg Treaty are as binding as the text of the 
treaty, says Professor Borchard of Yale, and 
thus, instead of outlawing war the treaty actually 
sanctions war. Other distinguished international 
lawyers’ disagree with Professor Borchard. 
Which raises the issue: Should the Senate refuse 
to ratify the treaty until these reservations are 
modified or withdrawn? Every student should 
study these reservations carefully. 


* * * * 


In Japan the most admired Chinese leader is 
said to be Chiang Kai-Shek, who received his mili- 
tary training in a Japanese school. Chiang Kai- 
Shek has just been elected by the Nationalists as 
President of China. Does this indicate a 
rapprochement between China and Japan and a 
new Japanese policy in Manchuria? 

B. M. CHERRINGTON. 
Denver. 
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The Bookshelf 


SCIENCE IN SEARCH OF GOD. 
Mather. Holt. $2. 
Professor Mather shows how science and re- 

ligion inevitably must be allies. “Neither the 
trained intellect nor the loving heart can save the 
world alone; both are needed.” He goes to the 
heart of the question that every student longs to 
have answered, “What is the nature of God?” 
The author deals also with the nature and de- 
velopment of man as an organism and sees in him 
unlimited possibilities in the continued realization 
of that which he strives to become. Miracles and 
prayer are seen as a means for those who are be- 
coming “partners with God,” and are given a vital 
place in a law abiding universe. 

Dealing thus with imponderables, the results of 
the author’s long quest are set down in under- 
standable terms that will prove most helpful to 
any college student, as they have to me, after 
struggling with numerous more _ pretentious 
works. 


By Kirtley F. 


O. R. MAGILL 


RECENT GAINS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. Edited by Kirby Page. Harcourt, 


Brace. $3. 


If anyone wishes an intelligent inventory of 
American civilization he can do no better than to 
consult this book, written by a group of dis- 
tinguished critics of contemporary life and edited 
by Kirby Page. Here one will find what Dr. Fos- 
dick has to say regarding recent gains in religion; 
Professor Dewey’s critical estimate of American 
civilization; Mary Austin’s estimate of American 
literature; Oswald Garrison Villard’s estimate of 
our American press. One of the very best essays 
in the book is contributed by Professor Paul 
Arthur Schlipp, a young German who is professor 
of philosophy at the College of the Pacific, and 
who writes a very interesting chapter, “Is West- 
ern Civilization Worth Saving?” 

Practically all of the chapters (as might be ex- 
pected from the main title) present hopeful phases 
of our civilization. Some reviewers have there- 
fore characterized this book as one of “wishful 
conclusions.” This is hardly fair. Every author 
points out the weak spots in the phase of our 
civilization which he discusses, and one chapter, 
that written by Professor Harry F. Ward, is 
frankly pessimistic in its conclusion. However, 
the trend of the discussion is hopeful, perhaps one 
should say, melioristic rather than optimistic. 

The book would form a useful basis for the dis- 
cussion of the great current problems in the de- 
velopment of American civilization. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZ.2NSHIP. By L. P. 

Jacks. Doubleday, Doran. $2 

Two things combine to make this volume worth 
reading: it contains clear constructive thinking, 
expressed in Dr. Jacks’ inimitable style; a de- 
lightfully subtle humorous quality pervades the 
book. 

Dr. Jacks is convinced that we have too much 
analysis and diagnosis, too many people exposing 
the ills of society and not a sufficient emphasis on 
the goods. The only solution of our modern prob- 
lems lies in a new attitude of mind, an attitude of 
time thinking instead of space thinking, of think- 
ing in terms of quality instead of quantity. Life, 
in all its aspects, is not a question in the author’s 
mind of, How much? or How many ?—but of, How 
worthwhile? What is the value of education, or 
of a million dollars, when you get it? Man must 
realize that the Kingdom of Ends is not found 
mapped out in space, but through “a spirit rightly 
directed in time.” Dr. Jacks’ keen analysis, his 
healthy optimism that sees an opportunity in 
every obstacle of individual or social life, seems 
to combine to make his book one which may well 
be recommended to disciples of Bertrand Russell, 
Spengler, and others of the pessimist group. 

GARDINER M. Day. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP AND ITS FUTURE. 
By G. A. Johnston Ross. Abingdon Press. $1. 

MODERN WORSHIP. Von Ogden Vogt. Yale 
University Press. $2. 


These two books on Protestant worship are well 
worth reading. They have certain similarities 
that are striking. Both are opposed to the hu- 
manistic tendencies in modern Protestantism; 
both plead for a type of worship that can be 
truly international; both represent a widespread 
desire to escape from routine intellectualism, en- 
livened by occasional fanaticism, toward an expe- 
rience of worship that shall provide for whole- 
hearted expression of the entire personality. 
Both, in fact, exhibit the same tendency—the 
tendency to appropriate for Protestantism some- 
thing of the conscious universality, the solemn 
joy, and the complete absorption of the entire 
self, which are characteristic of Catholic worship 
at its best. 

Professor Ross’s book is homiletic in character. 
For students, at any rate, it has the perhaps un- 
avoidable limitation of most sermons. Many 
terms are used without explanation of what they 
mean, and various phrases suffer from like 
ambiguity. 

The first chapter of Modern Worship is really 
thrilling. Here we find a fresh and arresting 
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conception of what religion means and what the 
practice of Christian worship might normally in- 
volve. Worship, according to Dr. Vogt, is “the 
celebration of life in its totality.” It is not an 
escape from life. 

Part of Dr. Vogt’s book is taken up with mate- 
rials of worship—prayers, responses and the like 
—that attempt to bring the concerns of the pres- 
ent day into the dignified form suited to a litur- 
gical service. Here he is somewhat less happy 
than in his general argument. One is left with 
the impression that these modern efforts are piti- 
ably inadequate and that modern thought must 
find its own media of expression in worship. As 
an interpretation of ancient and long-to-be-treas- 
ured religious expression, notably the Roman 
Mass (to which one wishes that more attention 
had been given), this book is stirring and con- 
vincing. As a detailed description of the neces- 
sary character of the worship of the future it is 
less persuasive. We are taught to appreciate and 
utilize a type of worship that is supremely beau- 
tiful, like Gothic architecture, but we are not per- 
suaded that the spirit of modern life is best ex- 
pressed by imitations, however earnest and well 
conceived. 

ADELAIDE CASE. 


OUR ASIATIC CHRIST. By Oscar M. Buck. 
Harper. $1.25. 


Professor Buck was born in India, was for some 
years a missionary there, for additional years has 
been a close student of the country, and recently 
has spent several months there, associated with 
Stanley Jones. More than most men, therefore, 
Professor Buck is fitted to dv what he has here 
essayed—to point out wherein Christ is the ful- 
fillment of India’s most poignant religious long- 
ings. With great appreciation of India, Indians, 
and Hinduism, and with a thorough knowledge 
of that whereof he speaks, Professor Buck takes 
up some of India’s chief aspirations and points 
out wherein Christ meets them. The style is 
eminently readable and the author’s enthusiasm 
is contagious. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 


DOCTOR ARNOLD OF RUGBY. By Arnold 

Whitridge. Henry Holt & Co. $3. 

For most of us Rugby means either “Tom 
Brown” or Thomas Arnold. This new biography 
by his grandson serves even thus remotely as a 
further introduction to this great personality who 
at Rugby or from his beloved Fox Haw released 
an influence which changed the current of Eng- 
lish education. In a day when the public schools 
like Eton, Rugby and Harrow were at an intel- 
lectual and moral ebb so low as to attract almost 
universal condemnation, Dr. Arnold introduced 
the revolutionary principle of making his allies in 
the control of the school the older boys who com- 
monly were regarded as “the enemy.” His pre- 


ceptorial system sounds strangely like the begin- 
ning of what we now call “participatory” in our 
own education. His new technique was an ani- 
mated conviction that the duties of tutor involved 
companionship with boys. His moral earnest- 
ness, leading to intense opposition as well as loy- 
alty, is well reflected in “Tom’s” words: “It was 
not the cold, clear voice of one giving advice and 
warning from serene heights to those who were 
struggling and swimming below, but the warm 
living voice of one who was fighting for us and 
by our sides and calling on us to help him and 
ourselves and one another.” 
A.R.E. 


CREATIVE EDUCATION. By H. F. Osborn. 


Secribner’s. $2.50. 

A bold plea for honest creative work. Osborn 
wants Carlyle’s words loudly megaphoned to the 
million college students in America: “Produce! 
Were it but the pitifullest, infinitesimal fraction 
of a product, produce it, in God’s name! ’Tis the 
utmost thou hast in thee: out with it, then!” 
Then says Osborn, “One page that you produce, 
finely written, new to science or to letters and 
really worth reading, outweighs for your pur- 
poses the five foot shelf.”” A striking and perhaps 
debatable statement by the author is that there is 
no evidence of “brain power” advance in man in 
forty to fifty thousand years of his life. 

Here is a book by an educator who, after five 
decades of experience, has optimism and faith 
enough to say “I am confident that America is on 
the threshold of a period of true creative greatness 
and that the schoolwide and nationwide en- 
deavors to arouse our youth to action will in time 
lift us out of our present lowly creative rank.” 

GALE SEAMAN. 


THE PROPOSAL TO RENOUNCE WAR. By 
the Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill, Federal Council of Churches. 15 
cents. 


A four weeks’ study course on the treaty. The 
subjects discussed include the various forms of 
pacific settlement, the principal features of the 
Pact of Paris, the way in which the treaty de- 
veloped from the original proposal, the signifi- 
cance of the treaty. Reference material and ques- 
tions for discussion are included in each chapter. 
A brief bibliography for the leader’s use is also 
given. 

INEZ M. CAVERT. 


Books Received 

THE MOTIVES OF MEN. 
Press. $2.25). 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, PURITAN LIBERAL. 
Saunderson. (Harper. $2.). 

MADNESS OF WaR. Harold S. Brewster. (Harper. $2.). 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. Groves 
and Ogburn. (Holt. $4.50). 


George A. Coe. (Association 
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The Eyes of a Friend 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

My contact with the American Stu- 
dent Movement this past summer was 
limited to five student conferences—all 
east of the Mississippi—and to talks 
with some of the Student Movement 
leaders. My impression was that you 
had within the Movement, or perhaps 
it would be truer to say within the col- 
leges, three main challenges. The first 
is the tremendous numbers of students 
in the colleges. You are forced to 
think in terms of numbers all the 
time, and that inevitably makes the 
work of choosing and training leaders 
difficult as well as of the utmost im- 
portance. The second great challenge 
is the rejection of orthodox religious 
language by the main body of your 
students—the language has gone with 
the old conceptions, so that there ap- 
pear to be almost no terms left in 
which to express religious truth in a 
way that is intelligible and acceptable 
to students. Again, there appears to 
be a widespread disillusionment about 
life. Alongside the busy, sometimes 
feverish activity is so often the atti- 
tude, “What is the good of it all?” 
and that results sometimes in experi- 
ments which lead in time to greater 
disillusionment. The real meaning of 
freedom so far has eluded people. 

Besides these challenges within the 
student field are the great questions 
which the American nation is facing 
today—those of race, industry, and 
foreign relations, the last including 
military training and _ imperialism. 
These inevitably touch the student 
field and student thinking, and it was 
my experience that where students 
were themselves facing one or all of 
these great issues there was a note of 
reality and determination in the way 
they looked at the other three nearer 
problems of which I have spoken. 

I could not help being impressed 
with the courage and activity with 
which your Movement is facing all 
these challenges. You refuse to be 
daunted, in the true spirit of a pioneer 
people, and we in Europe have much 
to learn from you there. There are, 
however, two reflections I would like 
to share with you. 

One of these concerns the relation 
of the younger to the older leadership 
in the Movement, taking the Move- 
ment to include senior friends as well 
as students. I do not for one moment 
mean personal relations, but the re- 
lating of experience and the wisdom 
learned of life to the enthusiasm and 
energy of the younger generation. It 
is, after all, something common to life, 
to politics, industry, the Church and 
many other spheres. But it seems to 
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me peculiarly the task of a Student 
Movement to discover the right rela- 
tions between youth and experience in 
this sphere of religious thought and 
the practice of the Christian life. It 
is a difficult thing to achieve, and the 
Christian world, and in particular the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
is suffering for lack of it. You prob- 
ably have already seen it as just one 
more thing to attack undaunted. 

The other point is this. All men of 
goodwill today must be brave and 
active in face of the needs of human- 
ity. But the world’s greatest need is 
for a Gospel—a Good News—some- 
thing that is objectively true and not 
true just for you or for me. Some of 
you say that because of the difficulty 
of using religious terms you cannot 
proclaim a Good News, that students 
would not listen to it. You have one 
great asset here. As I listened to ad- 
dresses and discussions I realized that 
you had learned what many of us 
covet—to be truly humble in the 
presence of Jesus Christ. You have 
already begun to enter the Kingdom 
of God as little children. It is true 
you say “We do not know; we can- 
not make assertions,” but you have 
recognized that in the center of the 
world stands the figure of the Son of 
Man and you have come to learn of 
him. The supreme task of your 
Student Movement, then, would seem 
to be to discover words, expressions, 
terms in which to proclaim a Good 
News for the students of your 
country. These terms must be ade- 
quate to the universality and depth of 
the great Christian truths, they must 
be in harmony with modern scientific 
thought, and they must be adequate to 
the great tasks ahead of you—they 
must, in short, be a source of power 
and unity and not of perplexity and 
division. Herein lies the value of our 
fellowship in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. We can _ be 
patient with each other, we can learn 
of each other, and we can together 
begin to enter the Kingdom of God 
as little children. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET READ. 
London. 


Dynamite! 
DEAR FRIEND: 

The Editor has let me see the 
manuscript of Reinhold Niebuhr’s ar- 
ticle, The Finality of Jesus. Strange 
as it may seem to those who know 
and admire Mr. Niebuhr, it appears 
that he has here overstated his case. 
Qualifications at best are dangerous, 
but when unsupported by facts they 
become virtual sticks of dynamite. 
When Mr. Niebuhr says that “the 
creeds of the Church mean practi- 
cally nothing” to most students, he 
steps on thin ice. Some of us may 
wish he were right; but alas! we 
know students too well. 


The great body of evidence gleaned 
from student questionnaires, student 
commitments of one sort or another, 
faculty observations and secretarial 
reports unhappily convince us that 
“most students” are conservative and 
orthodox in nearly every respect and 
particularly so in matters of religion. 
I challenge Mr. Niebuhr to select at 
random twenty student bodies, then 
ask these groups to give voice on the 
matter of creeds. When this was 
done recently at Syracuse University 
the students voted by a secure major- 
ity to retain the Apostle’s and Nicene 
Creeds. Other schools have entered 
upon a like venture with the same 
orthodox results. 

It is quite possible that creeds, as 
mechanically repeated in the 
churches, mean little; yet when stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to 
“scrap” them, they fail to respond. 
Paradoxical? Yes! Perhaps anom- 
alous, but nevertheless true! I leave 
to Mr. Niebuhr the explanation of 
this fact and its solution. 

Sincerely, 
Gorpon B. HALSTEAD. 





Worth Trying 
DEAR FRIEND: 

We use various methods of keeping 
in touch with our former members. 
We find that sending The Intercol- 
legian to twenty-five of our former 
boys, now students in colleges, helps 
to keep them in touch with us and also 
keeps them informed regarding the 
Student Association Movement. 

Practically all our fellows while in 
college keep up their local member- 
ship and always make the “Y” their 
headquarters while home on vacations. 
We offer a special membership at a 
nominal charge to fellows attending 
college away from home. 

Sincerely, 
BisHoPp H. MILLER, 
General Secretary, 
1. & © A. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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CASACCIA 


“The Roads of the Caesars” 


FOUND myself enrolled at Casac- 

cia Colony, in the fourth annual 
student group for landslide relief. 
All kinds of men made up the colony. 
Because the hearty outdoor work and 
the mountain climbing appealed to the 
same students who are attracted to the 
officers’ corps, the relief colonies in 
Switzerland actually recruit a great 
many who also do their two weeks of 
military service during the summer. 
In the principality of Lichtenstein, 
however, there is a relief colony di- 
rected by anti-militarists, who con- 
that voluntary manual labor 
should become a recognized patriotic 
substitute for army service. 

Both colonies are international. In 
the gang of which I became a part we 


sider 


talked French because the Bolivian 
knew only French, Italian, and 
Spanish. Maurice, who lived in 


Geneva and is, I think, a Hungarian, 
read Japanese at the Sorbonne, but his 
wit usually turned about Mark Twain 
rather than Fugi Yama. Littmann, 
from Zurich, occasionally dropped into 
German with Miiller, the candidate 
dentist. Salvatori from Florence got 
on best with the peasants in a patois 
Italian, but when they talked their 
“Schweizerisches Deutsch,” he found 
himself in deep water. The fellow from 
Fribourg, who spoke as beautifully as 
Anatole France writes, was more in- 
dulgent than a Parisian with our poly- 
glot accents. His 
veiled in 


corrections were 
extreme politesse. At the 
vegetarian table, when the Czechs, the 
Austrians, and the Poles were also at 
it, Babel babbled. 

De Lychowski’s gramaphone rolled 
us out at four-thirty with ‘Old Man 
River.’ Everybody shivered in his 
shorts; the crow-bars were cold 
enough to stick to your hands. But as 
the alpine sun in a few hours came 
hot like Colorado, first smouldering on 
the Italian peaks, you could gauge the 


length of experience of each colonist 
by the progressive stages of his nud- 
ity. First the military jackets 
peeled off. Then after seven o'clock 
breakfast, when the sun _ blazed 
straight, real stripping began. 
Europe is mad about sun baths—‘“pour 
la santé.” The neophytes get down to 
sleeveless jerseys, but the veterans get 
to a loin cloth. 

We loaded sand and boulders—great 
granite ones, polished white under the 
glacier—upon wagonnettes of a mini- 
ature railway. We worked fast while 
we worked—more_ speedily than 
peasants, for all our maladresse with 
picks. However, we made up for our 
speed. Morning tea was always an 
occasion for philosophy. A half hour 
after the whistle, one of the Hun- 
garian “chefs de travail” found us 
sitting on our heels. “But it is better 
to work with the intellect,” said a 
Swiss in reply to his mild protest. 
“What is your opinion of Taylorism?” 
Taylorism was good for an hour; 
then someone spied the State engi- 
neer and we saved our reputations by 
shovelling zealously. 

The colony is democratic—com- 
munal, in fact. (You even sleep in 
the next fellow’s ear). Many of the 
colonists found a Slav obnoxious. 
They said he was a poor sport and 
didn’t exhibit the proper “arbeits- 
geist.” When in a meeting to discuss 
the hours of work this fellow made a 
tactless protest, the colony decided to 
sit upon his case. The offender was 
present, and with one or two others 
he defended what he had done. The 
general sentiment was against him, 
however, and finally, by discussion 
rather than by debate, it was decided 
that he was not to be expelled in dis- 
grace but that for the spirit of the 
colony it would be better that he vol- 
untarily leave the next morning. 

Regular work is forty-five hours a 


week. Shortly after I left one of the 
fellows wrote to me about a new flood. 
Water had run in the lanes of the 
village, he said, and “Nous avons eu 
hard work et nous avons été trés 
mouillé.” But normal days are short 
and long, allowing three free after- 
noons and a liberal week-end. These 
are for “cours des montagnes.” The 
real Alpinists climb a peak and spend 
a night in a glacier cabin. For the 
tenderfeet there are ascensions of an 
afternoon or a day, or “promenades” 
to a castle or two. 

One night the Casaccia colony in- 
vited our colony in Vicosoprano to a 
dance. The “demoiselles de cuisine” 
were in extreme demand. One of 
ours marched up the valley with us 
carrying a guitar. We sang “stu- 
denten lieder” in a variety of 
languages, rounding off with Tip- 
perary. Who ever thought of pitting 
an accordion against a saxophone? 
While we danced, I wondered if the 
Renaissance vaulted salon with its 
emblazoned ceiling and its flagstone 
floor made any music whatever ro- 
mantic enough to satisfy. A crooked 
wooden candelabra stood waist-high 
in the middle of the floor, bearing five 
yellow flames. The accordionist was 
deft and acrobatic. You would ex- 
pect Bavarian and Austrian waltzes 
out of an accordion. But what would 
you say to fox-trots—and quite trotty 
ones? 

Beneath the careless, happy-go- 
lucky spirit of the sixty colonists was 
serious idealism. “Actually,” said the 
colony medico in a speech, “and I 
don’t mean to be simply romantic 
when I say this—actually we’re re- 
building the road of the Caesars.” 
It was true. The brown stones ap 
proaching the bridge-heads had been 
laid by the Romans. Also, we were 
building for the land. A _ peasant, 
having directed me to a shady stream 
where I could read my book for the 
afternoon motioned to his cap: “At 
your service, comrade.” 

“Comrade!” A peasant was talk- 
ing to a student! It was frank and 
amiable. In any other circumstances 
he’d have said, “Monsieur,” or “Mein 
Herr,” or “Signore;” and it would 
have been servile. 

GORDON CHALMERS. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 





A Prize Competition 


The Commission on, Interracial Co- 
operation is offering three prizes, ag- 
gregating $200, for best papers deal- 
ing with justice in race relations, sub- 
mitted by students of southern col- 
leges during the present school year. 
Detailed information may be had from 
R. B. Eleazer, 409 Palmer Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Students of The World 


Turkey Changes Its Alphabet 


MAGINE a nation discarding all its 

text-books at one time and bring- 
ing out new ones in an entirely dif- 
ferent alphabet! That is one of the 
astounding things Turkey has just 
done in its process of westernization. 
In the old books Turkish words were 
printed in the Arabic alphabet and 
were read from right to left. But 
Arabic script, though highly decor- 
ative, is not easy to read, and so, at 
the command of Mustapha Kemal, the 
nation has suddenly adopted the Latin 
alphabet. 

Turkish schools opened two weeks 
late this fall, to allow time to print 
the new books. Imagine the trepida- 
tion of the teachers as they faced 
their classes with the unfamiliar 
books, printed in an alphabet they 
were still trying to master, and think 
how hard it must have been suddenly 
to change the habit of years and read 
from left to right! Imagine too, the 
feverish activity of the government 
employees when it was decreed that 
unless they knew the Latin alphabet 
by the end of October, they would be 
discharged. It is hoped that this 
change of alphabets will not only 
make it easier for other nationals to 
learn Turkish, but will also help to 
reduce the illiteracy which now handi- 
caps the nation. It is therefore a symp- 
tom of a new interest in education, 
and a new determination to make it 
available for the whole nation. 





Women Sharing Their Best 

UST at this period of transition 

Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh, mother 
of the famous aviator, arrived in Tur- 
key to serve for a year as visiting pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Constantinople 
Woman’s College. She was accom- 
panied by Miss Alice Morrow, who 
will serve as hostess at the college. 
The departure of these ladies to 
Turkey has drawn public attention to 
the fine work which has been going on 
for years at this college, where Ameri- 
can women in a friendly way have 
been sharing their best with the young 
women of Turkey. 

Something of what this institution 
has meant to Turkey was revealed to 
America when the first graduate of 
the college—Mme, Halide Edib—made 
the opening address this summer at 
the Williams College Institute of 
Politics and conducted a “round 
table.” She was the first woman of 
any nationality to have such a place 
in this annual institute. The Sultan 
Abdul Hamid condemned her to death 
in 1908 for her liberal writings, but 
she managed to escape, and continued 


her work for the emancipation of 
women. She led in organizing modern 
schools and clubs for Turkish women, 
and is largely responsible for the fact 
that women are no longer compelled 
to be veiled, and may enter profes- 
sional life on an equal footing with 
men. Mme. Edib is still in the United 
States and is appearing on many lec- 
ture platforms. The Century Com- 
pany has recently published her new 
book, The Turkish Ordeal. 





The Cite Universitaire 

HE press has announced a gift of 

two million dollars by Mr. Rocke- 
feller to the Cité Universitaire, Paris. 
The size of this gift is a clear indica- 
tion of the interest of Mr. Rockefeller 
in France and, particularly, in the in- 
ternational aspects of student life in 
Paris. One questions, however, 
whether the allocation of such an 
enormous sum to the Cité Universi- 
taire is the most fruitful way of en- 
couraging internationalism. How- 
ever much good may be achieved by an 
international centre in the Cité it is 
unlikely that the system adopted by 
the Cité Universitaire of national 
houses will prove, in the long run to 
be satisfactory. A student going to 
another land who really wants to 
profit by the culture and life of that 
country will not look favorably upon 
the prospect of immersing himself in 
a group of his own fellow-country- 
men. It will be the less able and the 
less spirited who will be attracted by 
a hostel inhabited by their fellow 
nationals. 





Baltic Students Discuss Life 
Problems 
IGHT student Christian groups in 
Dorpat united in holding a “Life 
Problems Lecture Week” October 13- 
21. Similarly nine groups united in 





ROBERT COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Turkish boys; at right, the son of 
the Prime Minister. 


Riga for a week of special lectures, 
during October 22-28. University 
faculties gave enthusiastic support, 
with a former rector of the university 
in Dorpat, and the present rector in 
Riga acting as honorary chairmen. 

Among the special speakers were 
Gustaf Ankar of Sweden, S. K. Datta 
of India, Fritz Lieb of Switzerland, 
and Conrad Hoffman of the United 
States. The Swedish Student Move- 
ment not only paid the expenses of 
the first speaker mentioned above, but 
also made a contribution to the other 
expenses of the meetings. 

This is the first time that these 
various student groups have cooper- 
ated in this way, and it is hoped that 
it will lead to some permanent feder- 
ation of the Christian students in 
Latvia and Esthonia_ respectively, 
with united summer conferences and 
other activities. 





“The Treason of the 
Intellectuals” 
\ JITH Basil Mathews (of the 
World’s Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A.) presiding, the Federation gave 
a public dinner in September, during 
the period when the League of Nations 
was holding its meetings in Geneva. 

Professor Salvador de Madariaga, 
the first speaker, chose for his theme 
“The Treason of the Intellectuals.” 
As former director of the Disarma- 
ment Section of the League, Professor 
Madariaga is in a position to sense, as 
few men do, the dangers of the per- 
verted nationalism that has been evi- 
dent in Europe for many years, but 
particularly since the war. He spoke 
in no uncertain terms of the dangers 
of the pagan worship of the unknown 
soldier and such other manifestations 
of the devotion of the human spirit to 
self interest rather than to God. 

S. K. Datta of India spoke with 
great effectiveness on the situation 
created in the East by the evolution of 
a world community and of the need 
that exists for more powerful and 
genuine international Christian fellow- 
ship—such as the Federation might be 
—to forge the spiritual bonds between 
East and West without which the 
problems that have arisen cannot be 
solved. 

This international gathering has 
now become an annual project of the 
Federation. That it meets a need is 
evident by the response this year. 
Not only was the dining-room of the 
International Club filled to capacity 
(155) but some fifty people who had 
not been able to secure reservations 
came after dinner to listen to the ad- 
dresses. 
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The intrinsic worth of the Chris- 
tian World Education Institutes as a 
method of increasing Christian world- 
mindedness as developed by Forrest 
Brown with the assistance of Charles 
Corbett in the colleges and univers- 
ities of Virginia last February is at- 
tested by the number being held 
across the nation this year. Definite 
dates have already been set by New 
York, Virginia, Indiana and the Rocky 
Mountain States. The New England 
States and Illinois are also planning 
to carry through this important proj- 
ect. 

In California the Christian Associa- 
tions at Whittier College have planned 
a two-day C. W. E. Institute in Janu- 
ary during the visit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherwood Eddy to the Pacific coast. 
The services of Roy Akagi and others 
will be enlisted to make the Institute a 
success. President Dexter has 
promised full cooperation and the ut- 
most freedom to rearrange class 
schedules during the time of the Insti- 
tute. At its close officers and com- 
mittee chairmen will come together 
from most of the Associations of 
Southern California for an afternoon 
and evening conference. These C. W. 
E. Institutes are to follow the general 
lines worked out in Virginia last year. 
Copies of the report of the Virginia 
effort may be obtained free from the 
C. W. E. office (600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City). 


High Lights 


A Pacific Relations Conference at 
Reed College (Ore.), was attended by 
American and foreign students of the 
Northwest. They discussed, with able 
leaders, how peoples of the Pacific can 
maintain friendly relations with one 
another and work definitely toward a 
better understanding of mutual prob- 
lems. No attempt was made to have 
a large conference, rather those who 
attended were carefully selected from 
the students already interested in in- 
ternationalism on the various 
campuses. 


International: Friendship Banquets 
are a part of the program of inter- 
national thinking and activity at 
many colleges and universities. The 
University of California and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan plan this annual 
event on Thanksgiving day, when 250 
to 300 students are entertained. The 
University of Pennsylvania similarly 
gives a large party early in December. 
Similar projects, undertaken in other 
places, constitute another step toward 
building friendships between students 
of all lands and nations. 


“Athletic Association supports for- 
eign Y. M. C. A. worker.” In this 
way the news item from the sunny 
south which states that $500 of the 
$2,500 raised by the Georgia Tech 
Christian Association for the work of 
‘Gene Turner in Wuchang, China, is 
contributed by the Athletic Associa- 


Causes of Race 
Prejudice 


INE causes of race prejudice in 

the United States have been 
listed as the result of a survey by 
Emory S. Bogardus, professor of 
sociology at the University of South- 
ern California. Dr. Bogardus se- 
cured statements from 2,000 Ameri- 
can citizens, all native-born but trac- 
ing descent from nearly every race of 
the globe: they live in New England, 
the north and South Atlantic states, 
the Middle West, and the Pacific 
coast; they represent both sexes, a 
wide range of religious beliefs, and a 
number of occupations. Behavior 
traits were given as the cause of 
prejudice toward most of the forty 
races to which reactions were re- 
corded. The causes of race prejudice, 
as listed by Dr. Bogardus, are: 

1. The common trait of generalizing 
on adverse experiences with two or 
three persons and of reacting against 
the entire race to which those persons 
belong. 


2. Race egoism. The idea of the 


superiority of one’s own people. 


3. Lack of cultural development of 
some races. 

4. The obtrusiveness and over-ag- 
gressiveness of an individual, which 
brings down a storm of prejudice 
upon his whole race. 

5. Successful competition on the 
part of an invading race. 

6. The emphasis placed on crimes 
committed by immigrants. 

7. The habit of scenario and fiction 
writers of choosing villains from the 
lower-class level of some foreign race. 

8. Marked differences in color of 
the skin, shape of the eyes, nose and 
lips. 

9. Hearsay and gossip. A friendly 
racial deed may be told once or twice; 
an unfriendly deed may be repeated a 
thousand times, and in the retelling it 
may become exaggerated beyond all 
recognition. 

Since race prejudice is a sentiment, 
it is an acquired trait, and since it is 
an acquired trait, it may be controlled 
and prevented to a surprising degree, 
according to Professor Bogardus. 


tion of the institution, might be head- 
lined. Other athletic Associations, 
across the country might find worse 
uses for their surplus funds. Colgate 
reports $500 has been raised toward 
student work in the new national 
capital of China, Nanking. 


The Club of Religions is a rapidly 
growing group at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The club was formed two 
years ago, entirely under the impetus 
of interested students. It includes in 
its membership representatives from 
each of the religious groups on the 
campus — Luther League, Epworth 
League, Young Judeans, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A.—and of numerous other 
campus organizations. 

An outstanding accomplishment of 
the club is the establishment of vol- 
untary chapel, held once a_ week. 
Speakers for this year have included 
such men as Charles W. Gilkey; James 
M. Yard, Northwestern University’s 
new Director of Religious Activity; 
and A. R. Vail, leader of the Bahai 
movement in America. 


An Industrial Research Seminar 
was planned as one of the projects of 
the student work on the Pacific coast 
when a small group of students, pro- 
fessors and secretaries recently met 
in Los Angeles. This seminar plans 
to have regular monthly meetings in 
order to prepare for next summer’s 
actual experience in industry. Plans 
have been made for a Students in In- 
dustry group in some California city 
during the summer of 1929. 


Declaring that his faith in the 
power of the Y. M. C. A. to improve 
industrial relations has been greatly 
strengthened in the past few years, F. 
W. Park, Oregon State Director of 
Americanization, spoke to the student 
work leaders at the meeting of the 
Northwest Field Council of the men’s 
movement. College men worked under 
Mr. Park last summer as laborers in 
the Oregon lumber camps and mills 
and held classes for other laborers in 
the evening. Six classes and a num- 
ber of athletic leagues were organized 
during the summer of 1928. Nearly 
14,000 men were influenced in some 
way by Mr. Park and his student vol 
unteers. Prerequisites for joining this 
group were: one year’s experience in 
a mill or logging camp, and earning 
one’s own way through college. 


Boys in the college community are 
to be served by several college Asso- 
ciations in the Southwest Field of the 
men’s movement. Notable among the 
colleges projecting such programs are 
Park, Westminster, the University of 
Missouri, Oklahoma University, Okla- 
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homa State Teachers’ College, Hen- 
drix College. The projects include in 
some cases the direction of recreation 
in communities having no _ play- 
grounds, sponsoring of Hi-Y Clubs 
and the sending of deputation teams. 


Student Association work in large 
cities has to face the almost baffling 
situation presented by tens of thous- 
ands of students amid the distractions 
of a large city and under the pressure 
of exacting graduate study. The need 
for constant presentation of the high- 
est spiritual values of life and the op- 
portunities for their expression in 
service is even greater than in less 
complex student centers. Among the 
experiments being tried in the hope of 
making even a small beginning in 
meeting these overwhelming needs are 
several interesting ones now under 
weigh in New York City. 

Recognizing the practical impossi- 
bility of trying to set up a program for 
ten thousand students, the present 
aim is toward vitally affecting a few 
small groups. Three men are giving 
their time solely in being friendly 
with students. To this end three 
apartments have been furnished with 
comfortable divans, fire-places, waffle 
irons and tea pots. The “Bear’s 
Den,” located in “Greenwich Village,” 
is used constantly as a meeting place 
by groups of New York University 
students of all races and creeds. One 
group of twenty Jewish students 
meets every other Sunday for a long 
evening of discussion around the fire. 
An apartment near Cornell Medical 
School known as “Kiva” has been fur- 
nished in Indian style. Here medical 
students may take lunch and chat to- 
gether for the few minutes between 
lectures and laboratories. An experi- 
ment in the creative power of music 
is being tried in the “Y” Club at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Columbia University. The apartment 
is furnished with comfortable furni- 
ture and a grand piano and provides 
a place where medical students may 
relax in a warm atmosphere of fire- 
light, excellent music and Christian 
fellowship. 


MIGRATING STUDENTS 
A few of the thousand or more who came to study in the United States this fall. This group, of whom 
about fifty are Boxer Indemnity honor students, is now at work in colleges across the country. 


The cabinets of twelve of the col- 
lege Student Associations have united 
in the Metropolitan Student Christian 
Council which holds frequent meetings 
for fellowship in sharing problems 
and experiences. One of the activi- 
ties of this Council has been the 
broadcasting each week over Station 
WEAF of addresses by Kirby Page 
and Sherwood Eddy on current inter- 
national issues, and by Harry Webb 








How Renounce War? 


A few suggestions for study of 
what is involved in renunciation. 

DISCUSSION COURSE: Conduct a 
four-weeks course, using as guide 
The Proposal to Renounce War, pub- 
lished by the Federal Council of 
Churches. This outline (15 cents) 
gives questions for study and discus- 
sion, information about history of the 
movement to renounce war, text of 
the Paris Pact, quotations, etc. 

COLLATERAL READING: The follow- 
ing are suggested: 

The Pact of Paris. By James T. 
Shotwell, published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
5 cents. 

The Renunciation of 
Kirby Page. 10 cents. 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, ETC.: Note 
the comments of editors on the Paris 
Pact. The chief opponent in the 
United States is the Chicago Tribune. 
Study cartoons dealing with the pact. 
(An exhibit of these will be loaned on 
request made to the C. W. E. Com- 
mittee. ) 

DEBATES: Promote one or more de- 
bates. A suggested topic is: Re- 
solved, that the multilateral treaty re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy is a futile gesture. 

A more complete list of pamphlets 
and other helps will be furnished by 
the Christian World Education Com- 
mittee, 600 Lexington Avenue. 
2amphlets may also be ordered from 
that Committee. 


War. By 








Farrington on “Trends in Apprecia- 
tion of Poetry.” 

The alumni work is of special sig- 
nificance. In this field the metro- 
politan Student Y. M. C. A. is working 
with the churches in trying to secure 
the active interest of the hundreds of 
college and university graduates who 
come to New York City every year 
for work or study. At a recent meet- 
ing over seventy leading ministers and 
workers in fifteen prominent churches 
met to develop united plans for at- 
tracting and utilizing these recent 
graduates. 

The Metropolitan secretaries plan 
to spend one week-end every two 
months at some quiet place in the 
country where they can gain fresh in- 
sight into the meaning of the work 
and discover anew the resources of 
spiritual power which alone can make 
their work effective in bringing men 
into contact with God. 

It is hoped that these and other ex- 
periments will be tried in other 
cities so that the experience gained 
will enable the Student Association 
Movement to make an ever in- 
creasingly valuable contribution to the 
lives of students in the great metro- 
politan centers. 


On the invitation of Occidental Col- 
lege, 120 students and faculty mem- 
bers and student secretaries met re- 
cently for a conference on campus re- 
ligion. Students gave reports of the 
three council meetings at Kalamazoo. 
The Federation and other problems of 
common concern were presented and 
discussed. There was a period of 
worship which revealed possibilities 
undreamed of by many of those 
present. 


The Christian Technique of Living 
is the theme of the mid-winter Uni- 
versity Men’s Conference to be held in 
February in the Middle Atlantic 
States under the National Student 
Committee and the Middle Atlantic 
Field Council. One reason for hold- 
ing the conference is to conserve the 
interest in religion on the campus 
which was demonstrated by the con- 
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ference of presidents of eastern uni- 
versities and colleges on “The State of 
Religion Among College Men,” held at 
Princeton in February, 1928, with 
only one undergraduate present. In- 
vitations are being sent to all colleges 
and universities in the area. 

“The Man for the Task” was the 
theme of the student and faculty con- 
ference at Elmhurst College (Ill.) in 
the middle of November. The con- 
ference opened with an address by Al- 
bert W. Palmer of Oak Park, (Ill.) 
and closed with a consideration of the 
subject, “The Place of Jesus in 
Modern Life.” Some of the other 
speakers scheduled were Milton Mc- 
Lean, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
the University of Chicago, President 
Rall of North Central College (IIl.) 
and S. D. Press of St. Louis, Missouri. 


Two important state student con- 
ferences were held during October. 
The one at Franklin and Marshall 
October 12-14 was under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania State Committee 
and the other, at Colgate October 19- 
21, was a part of the state student 
program of New York. 

Among the high lights of the Penn- 
sylvania conference were the leader- 
ship of Sherwood Eddy and Rufus 
Jones and the faculty conference 
which met in conjunction with the stu- 
dents. Upwards of forty faculty men 
and representatives of the adminis- 
trations were present. 

The New York group planned a 
three days conference, early in March, 
to emphasize in.its program the rela- 
tionship of local Associations in this 
country to the World’s’ Student 





Raising Funds For the 
Five-in-One 


ROBABLY one of the high lights 

in the year for a_ student 
Christian Association is its drive for 
money. At Amherst we have found 
an effective method for raising the 
amount necessary to sponsor those 
charities which we support. In the 
old days there were many separate 
drives. At the meeting of the student 
body on any Friday morning when 
the C. A. wished to raise money for 
this or that, each man was given a 
pledge card and asked to contribute, 
but sad to relate, the janitor found 
most of the cards on the floor the next 
morning. 

This situation was remedied by a 
complete change in scheme. First 
we lumped into a college chest all 
those charities and causes which we 
desired to support and promised the 
student body that we would make only 
one annual appeal. Then came the 
question of how to cover the student 
body effectively in order to raise the 
chest quota. A campaign committee 
was appointed and designated one 
particular week for the drive. Posters, 
placed on prominent trees about the 
campus, called attention to the “Five 
in One” College Chest drive. A 
pamphlet listed the charities which 
were to receive aid and the amount 
they were to get, together with a des- 
cription of the work of each of them. 
The chapel exercises for the week were 
turned over to the committee and each 
morning a speaker representing one of 
the charities described its work and 
need, 

Most important was the method em- 
ployed in individual solicitation. At 
Amherst about eighty per cent of the 
students are fraternity men. It 
seemed best to work through these 
groups where the men knew each 
other pretty intimately. A man was 


chosen from each delegation in each 
fraternity and a similar committee of 
non-fraternity men to cover that 
group. These representatives were 
called together and given a fifteen- 
minute course in practical salesman- 
ship by the senior in charge of the 
campaign. Then the committee from 
each fraternity got together, went 


over the list of men in their house and . 


from their fairly intimate knowledge 
of the man decided how much he 
ought to give. By this time suffi- 
cient background had been furnished 
to make an interview with the pros- 
pect possible. In interviewing the 
man it has been found best to talk to 
him alone, present all the facts and 
then offer him the opportunity of 
taking advantage of the privilege of 
making a contribution. If, for in- 
stance, it had been decided that John 
Doe (this man J. Doe seems to be om- 
nipresent!) ought to give twenty-five 
dollars, the canvasser should suggest 
some sum like thirty-five and after the 
usual bickering he will probably get 
the desired quarter of a hundred. J. 
Doe feels happy that he has escaped 
the heavier penalty, so that both he 
and the canvasser feel victorious! 

There is one danger to be avoided ‘n 
this type of campaign. If the average 
per man has been placed at five dol- 
lars, as it has in Amherst, the danger 
is that each man will give only that 
amount. The canvasser must be care- 
ful to explain the law of averages, 
showing that many men ?r ble to 
contribute the avera chat 
a corresponding numiuw.i uiise make a 
contribution over the average. 

This scheme has worked very suc- 
ces fully at Amherst, for we have 
never failed to get our desired quota. 


ALDEN MOSSHAMMER. 
Amherst. 


Christian Federation. Another de- 
cision of significance contemplates the 
holding of two pre-college conferences, 
one in the eastern and one in the west- 
ern part of New York, in the spring 
of 1929, to which high school seniors 
expecting to go to college are to be in- 
vited. 


The Speakers’ Bureau of the Na- 
tional Student Division, long awaited, 
is now a reality, under the secretarial 
leadership of A. J. Elliott and W. E. 
Braisted, Jr. Negotiations have been 
opened with many persons, familiar 
and unfamiliar to Christian Associa- 
tion audiences. Lists are being built 
up with great care of men and women 
available in particular sections of the 
country and others who are giving a 
special period of time to leadership of 
groups in any part of the country 
where they may be desired. Among 
those available for full time service, 
nationally, are Harry Bone, “special- 
ist” in Bible study leadership and 
campus problems, Arthur Rugh, with 
a special relationship to the Foreign 
Work of the Y. M. C. A., A. J. Elliott, 
who is deepening the spiritual life of 
individuals and cabinets across the 
country and Charles Corbett, expert 
in Christian World Education circles. 

As THE INTERCOLLEGIAN goes to press 
striking reports are being received of 
men who have served local Associa- 
tions or Field Councils giving blocks 
of their time or filling single engage- 


ments. “New vitality has come to the 
Christian Associations at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and Roanoke 


College,” writes a correspondent about 
the recent visits in Virginia of Dr. 
George Stewart of New York. “The 
Christian life was lifted for many out 
of the sordid and commonplace onto 
the plane of adventure and personal 
fellowship with the Master. The 
work of the Christian Association 
came to men as a more real and ap- 
pealing ogportunity—worth all of a 
man’s effort and time.” 

Henry Van Dusen, made a deep im- 
pression on New England students in 
his recent leadership at Waltham of 
the retreat of the colleges and uni 
versities of greater Boston, and again 
in his addresses and help in the dis- 
cussion at the students and faculty 
conference of the Association at the 
University of Maine. 

Harry Bone spent the whole month 
of October working under the auspices 
of the Field Councils of the Pacific 
northwest and southwest. Several 
busy days were spent in southern 
California, with headquarters. at 
California Institute of Technology. 
From there he made visits to Pomona 
College, where he spoke at a regular 
student assembly; addressed the men’s 
club of the Pasadena Y. M. C. A.; 
conferred with the U. C. L. A. joint 
Association cabinets and talked at a 
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linner given in honor of the two new 
secretaries on the southwest Pacific 
Coast, Egbert Hayes and Hugh Lan- 
dram. Other duties included being at 
the Field Council meetings in the 
south and in the north and visiting a 
great many additional colleges. 

Roy H. Akagi of the Japanese Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association, who is 
making a special study of the second 
generation problem in California this 
year, is helping to interpret the 
Japanese to students of the United 
States. 

“Dad” Elliott met with forty leaders 
of the Nebraska Association for their 
fall officers’ retreat at Doane College 
(Neb.) The retreat centered its at- 
tention on the question, What makes a 
local Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion vital and gives it dynamic? In 
the discussion a college association 
was described as “at least one man 
who is associating with himself at 
least one other man who through 
prayer and personal work and other 
means are seeking to pervade the 
group in which they live, play and 
work with the ideals and spirit of 
Jesus.” 

These are but a few of a long list 
of notes which might be made in an 
attempt to describe the leadership that 
is now available to local associations. 
As the new Speakers’ Bureau becomes 
increasingly effective many local 
points should be revitalized. 


A National View of 
a Student Movement 


O describe graphically the fall 
meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Field Councils of Stu- 
dent Associations is like attempting to 
catch the scent of a rose. How can 
one transmute into cold type the 
stream of life that is flowing through 
these vital groups of students — 
graduate and undergraduate — pro- 
fessors, secretaries and church board 
representatives? This is the kind of 
impossible request that editors are al- 
ways making of their associates. 
They conferred in Decatur (Ga.) ; 
Westtown (Pa.); Hartford (Conn.) ; 
Evanston (Ill.), Lawrence (Kan.); 
Oklahoma City (Okla.); Asilomar 
(Cal.); and Portland (Ore.) and 
brought their best thought to the 
task and opportunity of carry- 
ing forward, in their particular geo- 
graphical area, the _ intercollegiate 
movement among Christian students. 
It must be a source of gratification to 
those who in an earlier day asserted 
their belief in this student council 
system, to have it now showing its in- 
trinsic value. Owen Cooper, in the 
southeast, and Alson Bristol, in the 
northwest, and their fellow under- 
graduate council chairmen in the fields 
East and West and fields North and 
South guided the thinking of these 


The Church’s Newest 
Mission Field 


\ JHILE bishops and deputies sat 
in solemn conclave at the re- 
cent Triennial General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church in Washington, 
a group of college workers devoted a 
week to facing the problem of the 
Protestant denominations on educa- 
tional campuses. Accepting the situ- 
ation for the start as the Church’s 
“newest mission field,” men and women 
student workers from the _ entire 
country pooled their experiences and 
laid plans for winning the college life 
of America for Christ. 

Persons well known in the Christian 
Student Movement were prominent in 
the Student Work Convention, among 
them John Hart, Gardiner Day, 
Harris Masterson, and Samuel Shoe- 
maker. Telling of the Student Move- 
ment, Gardiner Day gave high praise 
to Northfield and urged Episcopal 
student workers to use every effort to 
help their spiritual dependents ap- 
preciate the value of summer: confer- 
ences and other aspects of the Move- 
ment. < 
As at all pow-wows of student 
workers, there was variance of 
Opinion as to method, there was al- 
most universal agreement that the 
churches face a serious problem in the 


placement of proper men in student 
centers. There was a clear realiza- 
tion that the collegian seeks a religion 
exempt from frills and ecclesiasticism 
and that uncommon is the man who 
can present such a faith with vitality 
of message. All felt at the end of the 
week that their own great responsibil- 
ity was to help in every possible way 
toward the placement of vital per- 
sonal Christians in positions of minis- 
tration to students. 

Leslie Glenn, “mentor” of Episcopal 
student work, having completed a year 
of investigation of student centers, 
spoke with conviction and authority 
about the present situation. “The 
Church cannot say that students won’t 
respond; the fact is, they have never 
been challenged. Students are hungry 
for a message of utter consecration. 
The most appealing figure, after that 
of Jesus, is St. Francis of Assisi. It 
is se © ‘ *t»students want something 
hun. .. contrary, they want 
something wWno.y divine. They want 
what Christ alone can give them; 
they will answer to His claims, if 
men can be sent to carry them.” 

FRANK BANCROFT. 
Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Va. 


counselling bodies in a statesmanlike 
way. There was little evidence of any 
undesirable sense of awe on the part 
of the students in the presence of older 
advisers. As these councils grow in 
experience they can increasingly be 
characterized as a_ fellowship of 
learners, some with more training and 
maturity, but all working together on 
the same projects. It is the judg- 
ment of many that they are portray- 
ing the new educational technique in 
action. 

Without an exception, these field 
groups heard reports of the actions 
of the National Council of Student 
Associations and the Council of 
Christian Associations which met at 
Kalamazoo in September — which 
groups, among other functions, are ex- 
pected to make prophetic pronounce- 
ments for the student work of the na- 
tion. Then, they began to grapple in- 
tensively with their own particular 
situations. 

All dealt with at least four major 
issues: the Purpose Statement and 
the Basis of Membership of the Move- 
ment; Finance and Income Produc- 
tion; relationship to the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, and con- 
ferences—especially summer confer- 
ences. 

With regard to the Purpose State- 
ment and Basis of Membership, the 
councils took their cue from the Na- 
tional Council of Student Associa- 
tions, which recommended thorough 
discussions on every campus regard- 
ing the place and objectives of a 
Christian Association before a cabinet 
should attempt to rephrase the Pur- 
pose Statement. The Middle Atlantic 
Council are requesting local Associa- 
tions to “work through” the new 
statement suggested at Kalamazoo 
and pass their findings on to the offi- 
cers. The use of the Message of the 
Movement report was_ especially 
recommended for discussions on the 
Purpose. The Middle Western Coun- 
cil are urging the use of certain 
scientific techniques to determine the 
degree of adequacy of the present 
statement. 

Symptomatic of the greater sense 
of proprietorship of the Movement on 
the part of student leaders, was the 
fine way in which these field groups 
reviewed the status of the financial 
support of the new Student Division 
and sought to discover new sources 
of income. Faced by the necessity of 
raising nearly three score thousand 
dollars during the remainder of 1928 
and looking in the face. of a budget 
totaling almost a quarter of a million 
dollars in 1929, they undertook per- 
sonal responsibilities worthy of those 
who are participating in the inaugura- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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| 
| For a year an able Commission had been 
| working. They reported in September to 
| the Council of Christian Associations at 
| Kalamazoo. The immediate response took 
| the definite form of a vote to make this re- 
port available to student groups and inter- 
| ested individuals at once. Especially 
arranged for discussion by student groups. 


The Message of the Christian 
Association Movement 
25 cents for one 
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Chenlogiral Seminary 


Founded in 1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all 
branches of Christian service. Affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Courses open to men and women. 


Full catalog furnished on request. 
OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean 
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OBERLIN offers— 


AN OPPORTUNITY to join a cosmopolitan group of men and 
women who are fellowshiping in the quest for truth and seek- 
ing to find the most effective methods of applying that truth to 
the vital problems of life in the whole world. The group is not 
It is representative. 
The association of faculty member and student is 


Not more than twenty 


For further information address 


DEAN THOMAS W. GRAHAM 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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tion of a new day with tremendous 
pportunities. 

However, the enthusiasm was not 
pent after consideration of the sup- 
port—financial and otherwise—of the 
Movement in its national aspects. It 
overflowed national boundaries and 
came to grips realistically with the re- 
lationship of each local Association to 
the upwards of 3,100 other local 
groups joined together in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and to 
the many-sided miss on of the Church 
Universal—special projects like Yale- 
in-China, denominational projects in 
other lands and the pioneering work 
of the Foreign Division of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.  In- 
creasingly this relationship requires 
financial support in order to be re- 
alized completely. 

Ever since Mount Hermon and the 
early Northfield conferences, annual 
student gatherings have had a place 
among the most important—and the 
most dramatic—of the program em- 
phases. Therefore they were among 
the most carefully considered of all 
items on the agenda. “What were 
some of the week spots in last sum- 
mer’s conference?” “Why did Dr. 
John Blank object to Professor Silas 
Jones’ leadership,” “Shall we have a 
‘co-ed’ conference next year,’’—these 
are the types of questions that faced 
the councils in their plenary sessions 
and later were considered by the com- 
mittee to whom this matter was allo- 
cated. 

In addition to major issues, the 
councils had to consider numerous 
matters related particularly to each 
field. In New England and in the 
South, Christian world education insti- 
tutes were discussed and planned. In 
the Central West a special session 
was given to plans for a Commission 
on Program Building and another on 
Research, and the South gave some of 
their best thought to the interracial 
question. 

It should be recorded in this ac- 
count that in some fields the meeting 
was held jointly with the Student 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
and where this was not possible there 
usually were a few Y. W. C. A. 
friends present. 

The oft repeated statement that 
there is no youth or student move- 
ment in the United States is a reflec- 
tion upon the docility of our students. 
However, if there is a movement in 
any organized sense it is this Student 
Christian Association Movement, with 
its Field Councils composed of demo- 
cratically elected representatives of 
local Student Christian Associations. 
These “youth” members are persist- 
ently tackling their problems and year 
after year entering into stronger con- 
sciousness of fellowship with the na- 
tional and international fellowship of 
Christian students. 

FRANCIS HENSON. 


Preparatory School 
Notes 


One of the conclusions reached at a 
Conference of Preparatory School 
Head Masters some years ago was 
that, as in all education, we are re- 
alizing the importance of “learning by 
doing,” so we cannot expect the truths 
of religion to be made real and vital 
in any other way. Truth is _ not 
really ours until we live it. And this 
conclusion holds true today. The 
spontaneous gathering together of 
those interested in Christ’s way of life 
to learn and then to express by ex- 
ample and service the values found 
there—this constitutes the value of 
voluntary Christian Association in a 
Preparatory School. 


The Mercersburg Y. M. C. A. con- 
siders fellowship one of its chief aims. 
Its cabinet of twenty-five members 
meets at the home of the school chap- 
lain every Sunday evening for in- 
formal discussion and a general “get 
together.”” The cabinet becomes more 
of a unit and working force as the 
individual members become better ac- 
quainted. Was this not Jesus’ way 
the inner group around him, later to 
leaven other groups with his spirit. 





The students of Cushing Academy, 
(Ashburnham, Mass.) believe that the 
work of a Christian student organiza- 
tion should be vital and intensive. 
Consequently they have dared to 
“junk” the Comrades Club, the former 
religious society in the school, because 
it did little besides put on entertain- 
ments and other stunts. They are 
building in its place the Cushing Fel- 
lowship Group which intends to be a 
fellowship for those earnestly seeking 
to find the truth on religious issues. 
Two of the questions they have al- 
ready discussed are “How shall we 
view the Bible?” and “The Place of 


Religion in a Political campaign.” 
Students lead the meetings. 


The officers and members of the 
Missionary Society of Groton School, 
Groton, Mass., conduct Sunday schools 
in two rural communities near Groton. 
Hugh S. Clark, advisor of the society 
and a master in the school, aids the 
students in directing the work. 


Students of Hebron Academy (He- 
bron, Me.) are in the process of re- 
organizing the Y. M. C. A. in the 
school. It has been inactive during 
the past year. 


The Y. M. C. A. at Bordentown 
Military Institute is getting a new 
start this year. With a nucleus of a 
strong cabinet it hopes to enlist the 
interest of the student body through 
the medium of informal meetings and 
discussion groups. The cabinet is of 
the opinion that the aim of an Associa- 
tion is not numbers but quality as ex- 
pressed in Christian principles lived 
out by individuals. 


Of interest to boys in this country 
will be the activity of the boys of Aus- 
tralia in the Australian Student 
Christian Movement. At the meeting 
of the General Committee this fall in 
Melbourne it was revealed that stu- 
dents in sixty-three schools are di- 
rectly touched by this Christian move- 
ment, thirty-three of these having defi- 
nitely organized groups called Chris- 
tian Unions, for mutual Christian 
fellowship and service. Twenty-four 
other schools hold study circles, many 
of these being conducted by under- 
graduates. The boys of these dif- 
ferent schools are brought together in 
the summer in a camp for study, and 
to share and receive light on their 
various problems. 








At the dedicatory service at the 
new University of Chicago Chapel, 
attended by over 2,200 persons with 
hundreds turned away, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., spoke at length about 
the place of religion in the life of a 
university. In concluding he an- 
nounced a gift of a million dollars as 
a memorial to his mother. This gift 
is to serve as an endowment for the 
program and upkeep of the chapel. 
The service was climaxed by the in- 
auguration of Charles W. Gilkey as 
Dean of the University Chapel. The 
chapel is to be kept open all day, each 
day of the week. At five every after- 
noon, except Saturday, there will be 
organ music. Great emphasis was 
placed on “dropping into the chapel 
for reflection and prayer.” The Sun- 


day morning worship service, with 
outstanding ministers of the country 
speaking, will be continued. 


Johns Hopkins Association is soon 
to see a new Levering Hall rising on 
the campus. This $225,000 building 
will be adapted for use as a social 
center as well as a headquarters for a 
college Christian Association. That 
buildings are not the only things that 
arouse interest at Johns Hopkins, 
however, is evident from the recently 
inaugurated service which makes 
available the latest literature of re- 
ligious and general interest. Besides 
books which have been bought for the 
young libary, books are lent for cir- 
culation by individuals to whom they 
will be returned later. 
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@ SCIENCE 
IN SEARCH OF 


GOD¢ 


Chosen by the Religious Book Club as 
the Religious Book of the Month for Au- 


gust and gaining in strength ever since 





BY KIRTLEY F. MATHER, PROFESSOR 
OF GEOLOGY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ee 

BF )R a number of years, Professor Mather has been one of 
the most helpful interpreters of the science-religion question 
to college students. Into a hundred and fifty pages of lucid 
and stimulating writing, he has now compressed the gist of 
these talks to students ...The most volun contribution any 
writer can make to the study of science and religion is a point 
of view: that Professor Mather has given us with a clarity which 
will aid the uninitiated and a fairness which will reassure the 
skeptical.” 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


ee 

iE it were my task to choose from the year’s output one 
book to be placed in every American home, I should be 
strongly tempted into picking Professor Mather’s able, bal- 
anced, and yet deeply stirring plea for a new orientation of 
religion in general, and of Christianity in particular.” 


EDWIN BJORKMAN 


een 

I OR a brief statement of an intelligent faith in terms con- 
sistent with a scientific method of thought, I know of nothing 
better than this thoughtful and readable book by Professor 
Mather.” 


W. E. GARRISON, in The Christian Century 


ee 
A fine book for our more thoughtful young men and 
women, and especially for our preachers.” 


BISHOP EDGAR BLAKE 


$2.00 


Send for catalog of books of religious 


and social interest 
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WORLD UNITY 
MAGAZINE 


Furnishes the necessary contact between free, inde- 
pendent minds and creative world movements mak- 
ing for a civilization based on knowledge and the 
spirit of cooperation. 

The Editors are happy to announce that plans are 
under way for the establishment of a new depart- 
ment entitled 


THE MODERN WORLD 
containing articles by representatives of the younger 
generation in various countries—showing how tra- 
dition is being modified in those who will soon con- 
trol the sources of social power. 


Subscribe now and keep in touch with the new world 
outlook. 


WORLD UNITY 
4 East 12th Street, New York 


$3.50 a year 35 cents a copy 




















Do You Realize— 


That each month you will be likely to find news of 
your home town— 

College and Professional Sports ably discussed by 
Robert F. Kelley of the New York Times; 

The wit and philosophy of Safed the Sage; 

World Affairs interpreted by trained observers; 
Interesting characters introduced by well known 
writers— 


And many special articles in the pages of 


ASSOCIATION MEN 


The magazine of the 


Young Men’s Christian Association 


That this young men’s magazine may be placed in 
every fraternity house, dormitory and reading room 
on the campus, the following special offer is made: 


The Intercollegian, regular price, $1.25) —_ for 
2.00 $2 
This offer is for a limited period. Send check or 


money order to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, or to ASSOCIA- 
TION MEN, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Association Men, regular price, 
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The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for December 
I recommend: 

THE MOoTIVES OF MEN. 
A. Coe. 
ligious books of recent years. 
ciation Press. $1.65). 

Sex AND YoutH. By Sherwood 
Eddy. By a trusted leader of young 
men. (Doran. 165c). 

Tue RENUNCIATION OF WAR. By 
Kirby Page. Toward an evaluation 
of the Pact of Paris. (Doubleday, 
Doran. 10 cents). 

é& v2 


By George 
Hailed as one of the best re- 
( Asso- 


As this issue comes from the press 
(November 24) our American delega- 
tion—David Porter, Juliette Derri- 
cotte, Frances Warnecke, Frank Wil- 
son, Irma Appleby and Martyn Keeler 
—are docking in Bombay for the meet- 
ing of the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
On December fifth they will gather at 
Mysore City with representatives of 
some two-score other countries who 
likewise have traveled many thousands 
of miles for this international student 
meeting. 

* * * 

Small things like oceans never have 
deterred — but rather challenged — 
members of this Movement as they 
have sought their place of maximum 
service. In this connection I have been 
interested to learn that Gordon Hal- 
stead and Mrs. Halstead (nee Helen 
Honsinger of Syracuse) are teaching 
in India; Don McClure of Westmin- 
ster is now in Abyssinia; Don Bailey 
has moved from sunny California to 
sunny Cairo. : THE WAYFARER will be 
glad to know of others who have 
donned seven-league boots in the 
cause of world friendship. 

~ * om 


Harry Kingman, after two years 
with the New York Yankees, forsook 
professional baseball to go to China 
in Christian work among students. 
Following six years on this mission, 
carried forward during years of un- 
rest and revolution, Kingman is now 
undertaking new duties as Student 
Adviser with the Y. M. C. A. at the 
University of California. 


* * * 


Genealogies have a way of being 
embarrassing. The WAYFARER, en- 
couraged by this letter from Andy 
Roy, is almost emboldened to take a 
look at the rootage of his own family 


tree: “Behold the grave of Rob Roy, 
my illustrious ancestor and cattle 
thief. We had a great time bicycling 


around the Highlands before coming 
back to New College to be buried alive 
under great theological tomes. How- 
ever we hope to digest our way out!” 


I am glad to be set right by a 
Texan friend: “The New York paper 
from which the ‘Wayfarer’ quotes 
gives a false impression concerning 
the S. M. U. trip to West Point. 
Aside from the official representatives, 
namely, the team and the band, the 
merest handful of students made this 
trip. The administration of the uni- 
versity strongly discouraged the jaunt 
on the part of those who were not 
sent, not even excusing absences from 
class. Most of those who made up the 
long string of Pullmans were citizens 
of Texas who were not students.” By 
the way, that 14—13 was a great 
score! 

7 + * 

This is the time of year when all 
the best colleges are getting their 
plans completed for a chest or some 
other scheme to ask the whole stu- 
dent body for a money gift to some 
world project. Each year sees more 
colleges adopting the chest principle. 
It is the best of all money raising 
ideas in colleges, provided you have a 
truly effective educational policy about 
each item in it and have some world 
project that really demands giving on 
a scale that makes the individual stu- 
dent feel he is an essential partner in 
the enterprise. The tragedy of much 
of our giving is that the cause is for- 
gotten. 

One New England local secretary 
was recently asked by his Board not 
to appeal for any more money for 
Association support, because money 
was in the bank sufficient for the 
needs of months ahead! 


* * * 


Deliverance is the title of a new 
moving picture drama based on Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher’s books on pro- 
hibition. Frankly educational and 
factual, it is a superb production even 





“POLITICAL BEHAVIOUR” 


(From the jacket of a book by that title, used by 
permission of the publisher, William Morrow.) 


if judged by the force of its story 
and the cleverness of its acting. I 
should like to see it shown in every 
near-campus theater in the land. 
~ * ot 

The British Quadrennial Student 
Volunteer Conference is to be held at 
Liverpool January 2—8. I hear that 
they are trying out this year a system 
of “colloquia” imported and adapted 
from our own Detroit Student Vol- 
unteer Convention. Fraternal dele- 
gates (as yet anonymous!) from the 
United States surely will be present. 
This is but one of the great world 
causes in which these countries are 
united. 


* * * 
Another conference to which we 
were privileged to send fraternal 


delegates is the annual meeting of 
some three hundred young railroad 
men, recently held at Washington. 
Would it not be a pity if our frater- 
nizing were confined to those whose 
callouses come only from frictioned 
contact with oversized pens and horn- 
rimmed spectacles! 
* * *” 


The Methodists have established a 
precedent in the appointment of a 
Commission on World Peace, with an 
executive secretary already at his 
task. By the way, Kirby Page keeps 
telling us that we never will ade- 
quately deal with this war business 
until we have a National Peace De- 
partment at Washington. May this 
appointment be a step in that direc- 
tion? 


* * * 


In some educational circles prophets 
seem to have fallen upon hard times. 
As our friend Stanley Jones crypti- 
cally puts it, “The exclamation point 
has been twisted into a question 
mark.” THE WAYFARER believes there 
is something essentially and eternally 
valid in the kind of prophetic compul- 
sion poetically described by Arthur R. 
Macdougall, Jr., in The Christian 
Century. 


Prophets are not quiet men, 
Writing with a coaxing pen 
He who feels the spurs of God 

Cannot pause to smile and nod. 





Poets, satellites of dust, 

Paint the things they dare not trust; 
Sobbing with immortal pain 

Bits of dust they still remain. 


Prophets are as stars of white 
Driven, burning through the night; 
Strangers to our pale content, 
Flaming, till their lives are spent. 
—THE WAYFARER. 














FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS— 
WHY NOT BOOKS? 





The Motives of Men 


George A. Coe 


Attitudes Toward Other Faiths 


Daniel J. Fleming 
What are the motives of men? In 
particular, what are we capable This is a timely work on an important topic. The 
of doing with our wants? various peoples and religions of the world are daily 
After moving some dis- coming into closer contact with one another. The ques- 
tance from the wants of tion is as to the right attitude, the Christlike attitude, 
savages, must we toward other religions. 
pause and merely Cloth, $1.75 
repeat our want- 
ings once- =e 
forth? as The Process of Group Thinking 
Cloth, $2.25 Harrison S. Elliott 
This volume discusses the processes by which democratic par- 
ticipation may be secured in the deliberations and tests of 
groups, small and large. The author confines himself entirely 
to the consideration of group thinking as developed in vol- 
untary groups of various types. 


Cloth, $3.00 


The Sanctuary 
George Stewart, Jr. 
In compiling these services of prayer and praise, Dr. Stewart has 
rendered a service which reaches far beyond the boundaries of Fosdick’s 
the church of which he is a member. The manner in which 
these services are compiled indicates a regard for recognized Trilogy 
principles of liturgical composition. of 


Paper, 50 Cents ; 
ee ee Meanings 


Life of Henry B. Wright The Meaning of Faith 
George Stewart, Jr. $1.35 


A fascinating biography of a life with a single aim pur- The Meaning of Prayer 
sued with unswerving fidelity, of a man of the highest $1.15 

culture and great personal charm made a unique . 

force by intense concentration. This is a book of The Meaning of Service 
power. It will prove specially helpful to college $1.25 

students and to all interested in Christian 
work for young men. 


The Three Volumes Wrapped in 
Celophane Paper 


Cloth, $3.00 $3.00 
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